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then forgetting it, gives nature her constantly sought 
opportunity to bring her healing power to bear. Often 
a cure is wrought before the patient becomes aware of it. 
Sometimes the discovery is made by accident when one 
is startled into forgetfulness and finds that the injured 
part is ready to resume its normal functions without his 


knowledge. 
rd 


IN ethics it was once the fashion to deal almost en- 
tirely with the individual conscience. Now attention 
is drawn to the unfolding of the collective or social con- 
science. The latter subject is often treated as if it were a 
substitute for the former. The collective conscience 
that is not made up of many well-developed individual 
consciences is merely a name, nothing is collected, 
Nothing is socialized unless there is something to col- 
lect and to organize. The man with an individual 
conscience and nothing more becomes a bigot. But he 
whose conscience is wholly social becomes a fanatic or 
a demagogue. Some of the most unsafe men in the 
community make much of our collective obligations, 
while they entirely neglect their private responsibilities. 
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IN the Living Church an ordained priest is allowed to 
say that, if he were now asked the question he was asked 
when he was ordained, ‘‘Do you unfeignedly believe all 
the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ?” 
he could not answer, ‘‘I do believe them.” He gives an 
example. He is required in the holy communion on Sun- 
days to say, ‘‘God spake these words and said,... In 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and 
all that in them is.” The belief that the world was 
created in six days has been, he thinks, universally aban- 
doned. While he is able to remain in the ministry because 
he can justify himself by saying that he is merely reading 
a lesson from the Old Testament, he would not advise 
a young man to enter the ministry with that moral trial 


before him. 
wt 


ONCE when the present writer lived in the East, but 
not in Boston, he spent some weeks on the Pacific coast. 
Falling in with a lady who was greatly interested in one 
of the occult sciences, and who had heard that we were 
from Massachusetts and therefore to her as one from 
Boston, she inquired very eagerly concerning the stand- 
ing and prospects of this new cult in the modern Athens. 
She was greatly surprised when we replied that we knew 
nothing about it, and did not know any one who preached 
or practised the new doctrine, and knew nothing about 
its prospects. ‘‘Why,”’ she said, ‘‘but it began in Boston.” 
‘““Yes,”’ we replied, ‘‘Boston is like a garden in which 
a great many weeds spring up. The people there are 
kept busy weeding the garden, but a good many of the 
weeds escape beyond the wall, and after they have died 
out in Boston they may be found in distant parts of 
the country.” 

rd 

THERE is much confusion of thought concerning the 
nature of sin. To say it is positive seems to some think- 
ers a reflection on the Almighty. They therefore prefer 
to describe it as negative. 
any action, good or bad, is positive. Whether the re- 
sult is good or bad will depend upon the way the energy 
is directed. A current of electricity may cause a lamp 
to give light to all in the house, or in a live wire may 
kill the child that touches it. One is right use, the other 
is wrong use; but neither can be described as negative. 
Any human impulse rightly directed is good, wrongly 
directed is evil; but it is not negative in either case. 
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There is no analogy between sin and darkness in this 
respect. Darkness is negative. The positive light being 
absent, darkness prevails. The analogy between dark- 
ness and ignorance is perfect. But sin is something more 
than ignorance: it is a positive exhibition of energy. 
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Dr. Watts laid out a good program for children, 
‘With books and work and healthful play let my first 
years be passed,”’ was the wish he put into the mouths 
of children. Every child ought to have what books can 
give; every child ought to work up to the limit of health- 
ful effort; and every child ought to play enough to make 
every day a happy one. We are doing wrong in two 
directions. .We are making several hundred thousand 
children work to the limit of exhaustion and robbing 
them of all possibility of leading healthful and happy 
lives. We are letting a much larger number of children 
scattered throughout the country spend their time in 
idleness, making it certain that they will come to matu- 
rity of years unfit to be useful members of society. Well- 
bred children like to work, and will gladly volunteer to 
do the kind of work their elders do. They make play of 
it, as all young animals do, if there is not too much 
Ot it 


New and Better Ways. 


When this country was first settled, the only highways 
were waterways. As the forests were cleared, roads were 
made through the wilderness. Then wheeled vehicles 
and travel by land superseded boats and waterways, be- 
cause the time had come. Later turnpikes were built 
and stage-coaches ran on them, to the great comfort and 
convenience of the people,—the time for them had come. 
Later still, within the memory of living men, came the 
railroad,—the age of steam had come. But that age is 
passing, for electricity drives cars on rails in every part 
of the country, and motor cars fly over all the highways of 
the world. Something new has come, and the old is dis- 
placed. Now literally many new ideas are in the air, 
the airship has come, and any day it may change all 
methods of business and modes of life. 

These things are a parable. It is useless to destroy 
anything that works, however inadequately, until its sub- 
stitute has come. ‘There will be no need then to destroy 
anything: that which is useless will disappear by common 
consent. There are many earnest and active persons now 
engaged in reforming the world, and the principal part of 
their program is the destruction of something or other, 
Sometimes these reformers know what they wish to des- 
troy. Sometimes they are only vaguely conscious of 
obstruction, of things which hinder their activities, of 
systems and methods of doing business, producing fuel, 
food stuffs, and clothing, and in general ways earning a 
livelihood, of which the result is great inequality of con- 
dition, comfort, and happiness, 

These men and women, earnest, honest, capable, and 
eager to serve their fellow-men, look about for something 
to destroy,—something which, being removed, will leave 
them free to work and enjoy the fruits of their labor. 

Every day and every year there are coming into the 
common life of the people inventions, novel methods, 
fresh opportunities, and improved social conditions 
which make all the old methods seem antiquated and to 
some extent useless. By a noiseless process of change 
the new that is good takes the place of the old that is 
bad, or half good, and improvement begins. As no one 
travelling on business will prefer to go from New Haven 
to Springfield by bark canoe when he can ride in a Pull- 
man car, so, when the benefits of any new method are 
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ein society and individuals quickly take advantage 
of it. 

When men criticise and try to destroy any social in- 
stitution or method of doing business, they do nothing 
worth while unless they have already prepared and are 
ready: to provide methods which are evidently superior 
and which it will be for the interests of the people to 
accept. When one would prove that the family relation 
is the source of all our miseries, he pleads in vain unless 
he shows something so evidently superior that it com- 
mends itself to the common sense of virtuous people. 
If the wage system is entirely wrong, put in operation 
somewhere on a large scale a system which might super- 
sede it to the advantage of all concerned, and there need 
be no worry or friction about the process. 

A state of warfare always implies stupidity and folly, 
commonly criminal, on one side or the other, and, as a 
rule, on both sides of any controversy. ‘The denunciation 
of wrong-doing is often effective and followed by good 
results; but in a well-organized community the change is 
made from bad to good or from good to better, in the 
same way in which in Wisconsin and Iowa, persuasive men 
of science who knew what they were talking about, and 
could introduce improved methods of selecting seed and 
raising grain, have taught the farmers and enriched the 
community. In like manner a whole-souled reformer, 
as wise and fertile in invention as he may be good and 
earnest in effort, may work great and beneficent changes 
in the common life of man. ‘This process is going on all 
the time, and is the most hopeful and encouraging sign, 
a promise of good things to come in the future. 


a¥ 


Living Like Christ. 


The wave of emotion which has recently gone over 
the country, started by certain persons who have engaged 
a certain number of young people to make the effort to 
live the Christ life in a new way for a certain specified 
time, was doomed to partial failure from the start. It 
does not appear what living like Christ, in a strict sense, 
may mean to these people, whether it is an interior or 
an exterior exercise, whether it takes cognizance of the 
soul’s life alone or is concerned with nice questions of 
conscience and conformity in relation to the daily walk 
and conversation among men. 

The effort inevitably involves mental confusion and 
an undefined standard of duty and compliance with, 
or tacit acceptance of, compromises by which ordinary 
life is made possible. There is something, however, both 
pathetic and noble in the effort of sincere souls to form 
for themselves an ideal of the Christ life, that, regardless 
of the difficulties and stumbling blocks put in their way 
by a very imperfect and unregenerate world, they are still 
willing to try to realize. 

We know much of the mind of Christ after he came to 
maturity, but we know little of the actual conditions under 
which he grew and developed. We do know, however, 
that he accepted the environment into which he was born, 
that he led the life of the people, and accepted it as he 
found it without any great effort at radical change. His 
command to the rich young man to sell his goods and 
distribute the proceeds to the poor was manifestly more 
a test of character than a socialistic decree. He sat 
down toeat with the hated _publicans without contemning 
their business. He ordered that tribute should be paid 
to Cesar without inquiry as to the justice of the tax; he 
met all classes and kinds of people, except Pharisees 
and hypocrites, in the broad, human, generous spirit of 
tolerance and charity that illumines so splendidly his 
teaching. 

A vein of fanaticism and narrow judgment is almost 
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sure to appear in those who would remove themselves 
by some sense of sanctity or peculiar consecration from 
the common life, would make the impossible effort of 
living outside of society as organized in its broad prin- 
ciples, in some little exclusive pinfold of their own. 
However estimable the motive, the danger of losing the 
sane and healthy view of things and putting some per- 
sonal fad in the place of broad principles of action is 
imminent. After a week’s trial of the new mode of life 
it was found by some, at least, of the young enthusiasts 
that they could not live up to their exalted conception 
without the help of the people with whom they were 
associated, and who were going on in just the old way. 
the way of compromise, and the middle term, the way of 
what is called average honesty and integrity, with one 
eye turned to the main chance and the other to commer- 
cial and business standards of uprightness. It is easy 
to comprehend that these people, when the proposition 
was put before them to mend their ways and live like 
Christ, would ask for detailed information as to how Christ 
lived, and, when it was not forthcoming, would brush 
aside the proposal, and continue as before with the pos- 
sible excuse that the struggle for existence is terrible 
and irrevocable, and he who does not follow the example 
of the world is pushed to the wall. The tragedies of 
conscience are unspeakably cruel. They wait for no 
shibboleth, no special crusade: they are enacted in all 
corners of the world, from the humble maid who refuses 
to lie for her degenerate mistress to the poor dependant 
who is forced to starve or to do the will of his rascally 
employer. Everywhere the battle is waged, and some 
champions of right go down and some triumph. It is the 
irrepressible conflict that cannot end so long as man 
remains a moral being. 

The young man in a Western city, promoter of the 
experiment in living like Christ, is reported to have ac- 
knowledged that, in a general sense, the effort has been 
a failure; but he adds a significant sentence, after speak- 
ing of the hardship of living with profane and _ brutal 
people, ‘I do know, however, that every time I leave 
undone some improper thing that I might have done, 
and every time I speak a kind word, I am helping myself 
as well as others.’”’ In this way the movement is a suc- 
cess. Here is the secret of the Christ life that needs no 
label, no blowing of trumpets or loud proclamations, 
the secret of love, kindness, forbearance, and charity. 
But this is not in any large sense a condemnation of 
people who in the midst of temptations and perplexities 
are trying to live the best life they know or can compass 
under difficult conditions. That life may fall far short 
of the highest ideal, the most rigid interpretation of vir- 
tue and honor. ‘Those who are trying to live what they 
call the Christ life complain that they cannot live on this 
exalted plane without the co-operation of those around 
them. And here is a simple, pathetic wail of sorrow. 
If all were good, gentle, compassionate, humane, the 
Christ life would seemingly live itself. It would require 
little conscious effort. 

But Christ himself lived in troublous times, under 
conditions of extreme hardship, with his nation enslaved 
by an abhorred race of pagan worshippers, morality at 
a low point, and religion, having lost its spiritual life, 
existing on the husks of a rigid and merciless ceremonial. 
He did not speak to the national unrest or incite to revolt. 
He proclaimed the kingdom within the soul of man, 
the inward transformation and renewal that must pre- 
cede any abiding change in the outward mode of life. 
His work was along individual lines on the hearts and 
consciences of men, and, though he gave a few simple 
rules of conduct to his disciples, he did not intimate that 
they were applicable to all conditions and times. 
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The Christ life is no easy road. It led the great 
founder of our religion to martyrdom of the'cruellest kind. 
It is a road to Calvary to many who would follow in the 
prints of his footsteps. But,if he could return and: speak 
to us with inspired lips, doubtless he would say that he 
desires no servile imitation which under modern condi- 
tions is doomed to failure, but would have us love our 
own life nobly, whether we call it by his name or some 
other, seeking in the little place where we stand to be the 
repositories and transmitters of his spirit of love and 
service, self-sacrifice and devotion to the righteous cause 
wherever it may appear. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


The Church Inevitable. 


Said John Robinson, ‘‘“The People are the Church.” 
We are not invited to discuss the question of church or 
no church any more than we are asked to deal with the 
question of gravitation or no gravitation. The condi- 
tion upon which humanity continues its life upon this 
planet is that it shall involve the essential church. It 
is not for us to ask how it has come about that human 
beings should feel the need of reaching out towards 
that which they cannot understand any more than it 
is for us to ask why something within the blind organisms 
of the past should have yearned to establish a corre- 
spondence with the sunlight until eyes were evolved. 
It is sufficient for us to recognize the fact that human 
beings apprehend what they call the Divine, towards 
which they forever feel their way—an irresistible tend- 
ency to satisfy the demands of life within the divine 
atmosphere that impinges upon them. The acquisi- 
tion of the function of worship and the entrance of the 
soul upon an existence of divine recognition is no more 
mysterious than the change, cons ago, from the aquatic 
to the terrestial mode of life. 

The church is an unescapable condition of human 
development. When Jesus said that ‘‘where two or 
three are gathered in my name,’’—that is, under the 
spell of the divine consciousness,—he announced the pres- 
ence in their midst of what we mean by the church. 
When Plutarch said that ‘‘if we traverse the world, it is 
possible to find cities without walls, without letters, 
without kings, without wealth, without coin, without 
schools and theatres, but a city without a temple, or that 
practiseth not worship, prayers, and the like, no one ever 
saw,’’ he recognized the inevitable church,—the church 
that is coeval with intelligence in human society. The 
practical question before us is not, How may we create 
a church? for we have no more to do with the creation 
of the essential church than we have to do with the 
creation of the function of breathing. The church is 
here without any conscious invitation on the part of 
man, just as electricity. and chemical affinity are 
here without being invited. We did not create it and 
we cannot destroy it. God is responsible for its pres- 
ence in this kind of a world, and we are responsible for 
the use we make of it. The need of it increases as human 
life becomes more complex. We cannot outgrow it, 
for it is itself the condition of growth. We must for- 
ever industriously seek to increase the avenues of its 
ministry. Every step of evolution enforces a new human 
obligation, and every obligation increases the steward- 
ship which we hold under God. It is the genius and 
purpose of the essential, cosmic church to furnish the 
human soul with a divine standard of reference for truth, 
duty, trial, misfortune, prosperity, and anything in 
human experience which would tend to unbalance, 
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vitiate, degrade, or despiritualize humanity. And that 
is why it is and must always be fundamental and in- 
evitable in human society. A man finds and tests him- 
self in the church, and, if he is sincere, he learns whether 
he is rising or falling; he discovers the variations of his 
conduct from the correct standard as the mariner who 
tests the variation of his compass by the stars. 

There are many views in this modern world,*concern- 
ing what the church is, what it should or should ‘not do, 
concerning the scope of its interests and the latitude of 
its functions. 

It has many expressions, but in some terms or other 
men will have it and cherish it and support it. Out of 
it will come the divine and progressive tendencies that 
make for righteousness, peace, justice; that inspire to 
self-abandonment, renunciation, and a faith that recon- 
ciles us to our losses and our sorrows; and, somehow, 
finally makes a new kind of eyesight possible. 

The essential church is the only development along the 
line of evolution that compels us to risk a conviction of 
continued existence. The dimensions of this world are 
not large enough for it. It enforces a working theory 
of life which cannot be consummated within the limita- 
tions of our present environment. It frankly assumes 
a great future for the soul, and all its inspirations prompt 
us to shape thought and conduct, and to entertain 
astounding prophetic impulses with this prospect in 
view. It is through the combined spiritual impulses 
of mankind that we are beginning to see that eternal 
life demands an eternal environment, and that death is 
no longer the terror before which the race must stand 
in dread and panic, but the gateway through which every 
soul must pass in order to realize itself and all that has 
been promised for it. The view it commands is glorious, 
the activities it enforces are self-sacrificial, the faith it 
inspires is grandly audacious; and, when we are at our 
best, it sweeps away our academic cavilings and boldly 


asserts with Bryant that 
“In the room 

Of this grief-shadowed present, there shall be 
A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
The heart, and never shall a tender tie 
Be broken; in whose reign the eternal Change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 
With everlasting Concord hand in hand.” 


Lewis G. WiLson. 


Current Topics, 


A CONTROVERSY is foreshadowed in Congress concerning 
the type of canal to be built ultimately on the Isthmus of 
Panama. ‘The Senate Committee on Inter-oceanic Canals, 
through its chairman, Mr. Kittredge, last week returned 
to the Senate without its approval the bill introduced by 
Mr. Hopkins which provides for an issue of $500,000,000 
in bonds to finance the waterway. ‘This action was based 
upon criticisms of the lock-level plan upon which the 
work at the zone is now based, and which president-elect 
Taft, on his return from the isthmus on February 11, in- 
dorsed without reservation in an address before the 
citizens of New Orleans. It is argued by the advocates 
of the sea-level type of canal that the system favored by 
them would cost at least $100,000,000 less than the lock- 
type, and that it would answer much more effectively the 
purposes of a permanent way of communication from 
ocean to ocean. Against the arguments advanced by 
Mr. Kittredge and his associates is the apparently unani- 
mous opinion of the consulting engineers who accom- 
panied Mr. Taft on his trip to Panama, and who in pre- 
liminary estimates of the situation were quoted last week 
as being altogether in favor of the sea-level plan of 
construction. 
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ANTI-JAPANESE agitation, so far as California is con- 
cerned, ceased to be an urgent isste when, on February 
10, the assembly at Sacramento reconsidered and rejected 
the bill providing for the segregation of Japanese children 
in separate schools.. This action of the house was the 
outcome of a strong plea by the governor of California, 
who submitted to the lawmakers of his State the 
earnest representations on the subject made to him by 
the President of the United States. The fact, however, 
that Gov. Gillett recognizes the potency and the per- 
manence of the demand of his fellow-citizens of California 
for legislation that shall discourage, if not entirely prohibit, 
immigration of Japanese into the State, was indicated 
plainly by the language of his message to the legislature. 
Mr. Gillett’s plea for a rejection of projected State legisla- 
tion was based largely upon the argument that an absten- 
tion from anti-Japanese legislation by the Commonwealth 
at this time would enable the people of California to ap- 
peal with greater hope of success for national legislation 
to accomplish the exclusion of immigration from Asia. 


Cd 


THE problem that is presented to the United States in 
Liberia, the black republic, which is the child of the United 
States, was presented in concrete form by a statement 
issued to the press in behalf of the administration last 
_ week. The statement was made public in an effort to 
obtain from Congress an appropriation of $20,000 to 
provide for the appointment of a national commission to 
go to Liberia for the purpose of making specific reeommen- 
dations for a rehabilitation of the affairs of the little 
state. In a report on conditions in the country, issued 
by the State Department in support of the necessity for 
action, it is pointed out that ‘‘the Liberian people are 
generally very shiftless, very poor, and constantly pressed 
in upon by their French and British neighbors: 
country is absolutely undeveloped as to its rich hinter- 
land.” The State Department’s statement concludes 
with the plea that ‘‘it would be unfortunate for American 
prestige if we were to fail at least to give once more some 
real assistance to the republic.” 


et 


‘Tue exchange of sentiments of amity by the King of 
England and the German Kaiser at Berlin on February oth 
attracted world-wide attraction as a sincere attempt by 
sovereigns to molify the storm of suspicion and resentment 
between peoples that may yet work its impress upon 
history. The king’s reception in Germany was as cordial 
as official instructions and the likable personality of Ed- 
ward VII. could make it. Upon the return of the royal 
pair to London last Saturday, there was reflected in the 
British press a general impression that something had 
been accomplished in the cause of international harmony. 
Nevertheless, the movement among the British people 
for an immediate strengthening of the defensive forces 
of the isles and the empire continued to be the issue of the 
hour as it had been before the king’s departure for the 
German capital. That the acute uneasiness which finds 
expression in this movement extends to all classes of 
society is indicated by rapid enlistments in the territorial 
army, by activity in the admiralty, and by the refusal of 
many employers to accept applicants for work who have 
not enrolled themselves in the defensive forces of the 
country. 

Pe] . 

Tue fear of German invasion in England may well be 
regarded as a psychological phenomenon without a 
precedent in history. For the time being, whether justly 
or without adequate cause, Englishmen are apparently 
convinced that German hatred of things English has 
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reached the eruptive stage, that a German invasion of 
England is made inevitable by events, and that such an 
invasion will be attempted at the present juncture in the 
affairs of the United Kingdom, when it is least prepared to 
resist aggression. The military demands of the hour are of 
a proportion that might well cause any ministry to pause 
and ponder. Among the claims upon the treasury that are 
being advanced by duly constituted authorities as essential 
is a proposal for the laying down of at least six battleships 
of the Dreadnought type. Mr. Haldane, for the war office, 
insists upon the development of the volunteer movement 
to its utmost possibilities, with conscription as the alter- 
native. In the mean while the treasury has already been 
involved in engagements which mean a deficit of $100,000- 
ooo for the year. 
wt 


THE foreign office at London is observing with keen 
interest the approach of a possible agreement on all out- 
standing issues between Germany and France. It was 
announced simultaneously at Paris and Berlin, on Feb- 
ruary 9, that a treaty had been signed by the republic 
and the empire, fully defining and safeguarding the 
interests of each country in Morocco. In this instrument, 
despite the phraseology of diplomats, Germany concedes 
the paramountcy of French interests in the territory 
affected by the treaty of Algeciras, and recognizes the 
right of the French Republic to ‘‘consolidate order and 
peace in the interior of Morocco.’? On the other hand, 
Germany admits the French contention that German 
interests in the sultanate are purely commercial, and 
obtains for her trade a guarantee of sympathy from 
France. 

vt 


THe Franco-German rapprochement is all the more 
remarkable from the London point of view because it 
follows evidences of friction between Germans and French- 
men in Morocco which appeared less than six weeks ago 
to relegate negotiations for an agreement to the in- 
definite future. The obstacles to harmonious action were 
furnished for the most part by the conduct of the foreign 
office at Berlin or the adventures of German subjects in 
Morocco. The change of attitude at Berlin which has 
resulted in the conclusion of the new treaty is ascribed 
at London to the activity of'a master-mind at the German 
capital in the attempt to upset the long-accepted doctrine 
that Germany is without an ally in Western Europe, and 
that in the event of an Anglo-German conflict all the 
diplomatic advantages of the situation would be on the 
side of Great Britain. 

ae 


CONSTITUTIONALISM in Turkey met with the first 
crisis of its present existence last Saturday, when the 
lower chamber by an almost unanimous vote compelled 
the deposition of Kiamil¥Pasha, the grand vizier upon 
whom King Edward, in his historic message to Abdul 
Hamid, based his hopes for the regeneration of the 
Ottoman empire. The fall of Kiamil was brought about 
by the Young Turks, who saw in him an increasingly 
ready instrument in the hands of the sultan. Kiamil 
was succeeded as head of the government last Sunday 
by Hilmi Pasha, who was governor-general in Macedonia 
during the abortive international régime of reforms. 
Immediately upon assuming” office, Hilmi restored their 
portfolios to the minister of war and two other min- 
isters who had been summarily dismissed without an 
explanation by his predecessors. It is improbable that 
the cabinet as now reconstructed can survive”parliamen- 
tary attacks very long, and a graver crisis”in”the*near 
future is foreseen by some of the foreign diplomats in 
Constantinople. 
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Brevities. 


England and Germany are mutually suspicious. What 
hinders a mutual declaration that they will not make 
war upon each other? 


When the President-elect reached New Orleans and 
found that his chosen Secretary of State was ineligible, 
he had no doubt a bad quarter of an hour. 


Children who are left to the care and companionship 
of illiterate and superstitious attendants easily absorb 
superstitions and false notions which may affect their 
thought and conduct throughout their lives. 


English people are commonly described as sensible 
and stolid, but the effect of the play called ‘‘An English- 
man’s Home” is very amusing to Americans. It has 
made a foreign invasion seem real, and has scared the 
British public. 


In England the outbreak of two Russian refugees 
who were guilty of robbery and murder in open day- 
light, after the manner of the desperadoes of the same 
class in Boston, has excited great wrath against anar- 
chists and brought Russian refugees under suspicion. 


Northern people go South in the winter, and spend 
many dollars, in order that they may enjoy a genial cli- 
mate; but, when in the North we have a similar temper- 
ature, we hear an outcry against the unseasonable 
weather. But a temperature of sixty degrees is just as 
wholesome in Chicago as it is in New Orleans. 


Some years ago before the public conscience was pricked 


by the sins of secular thieves, a minister stole a sermon, ’ 


was detected in the use of it, and explained that he had 
read the sermon, was greatly interested in it, and wasso 
saturated with it that, when he preached extempore on 
the same subject he unconsciously reproduced the sub- 
stance of it. His apology was accepted, and his fellow- 
ministers of the same denomination made a joke of it. 
When they met on Monday morning, a not infrequent 
salute was, ‘‘Well, what sermon were you saturated with 
yesterday ?”’ 


Letters to the Editor. 


Women in our Ministry. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Long I have watched to see our women ministers in- 
cluded in various references to our field of labor, here 
and there. Advice, suggestions, and calls for wise, 
earnest, consecrated men, I have noticed; but one, out- 
side the denomination might not guess that a few earnest, 
devoted women, having qualified themselves for ministe- 
rial work, are ready and anxious to assist. Ordained, 
equally admitted to fellowship, equally authorized for 
the preacher’s work, and—politely ignored! (I am 
allowing for the convenience of the generic word ‘“‘man.’’) 
Never slighted, in any of the pleasant gatherings. No, 
indeed: our brethren are always cordial, gracious, and 
delightful companions; giving glad welcome to women 
ministers in conferences, in offices, in social life and 
church relations; freely acknowledging their good work, 
broadly, as wise and efficient helpers in all humanitarian 
efforts, especially in financial aid. But as preachers, able 
to expound the newer gospel, and uphold the liberal faith, 
as well as attend to minor parish details, I have seen 
scant reference,—as preachers neither opposed nor 
encouraged, neither condemned nor commended. 
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And this chill of non-recognition, this subtle under- 
current of prejudice,—I wait to hear a better word,— 
seems to have permeated our churches, until equal rights 
in the matter of candidating are at a discount, at least 
in our New England parishes. I do not forget the more 
hospitable West, but Eastern pulpits are now the 
vacant ones. Eastward lies the Unitarian stronghold, 
the great centre of influence; and here the woman 
preacher, who asks only to be heard as a candidate, 
receives such replies as these (or no reply at all): ‘‘Not 
advisable to hear a woman in our pulpit,’ ‘““Not accept- 
able in our church,” ‘‘Our people would not consider 
it for a moment,” etc. Once, a startled gasp at the sug- 
gestion of a ‘‘woman preacher in a college town.’’ While 
the strongest argument (?) I have heard against women 
in our traditionally sacred pulpits was this, ‘‘Yes, the 
sermon was excellent, the whole service was fine, but— 
it seems as though a man ought to be in the pulpit.” 

But now a thread-like gleam of recognition appears 
in these public words.in-the Register of January 28, 
editorial brief, ‘‘the man or the woman [italics are mine] 
who takes any parish,” etc. I hasten to express my 
appreciation of that which one less interested in the 
subject may not have noticed. 


“The Master whispered, 
Follow the Gleam.” 


A WoMAN MINISTER. 
LISBON Fauis, ME. 


Psychotherapy. 


To the Edator of the Christian Register :— 


I have been greatly interested in the sketch of the life 
of Samuel Robert Calthrop, L.H.D., in the Regzster of 
January 21, and doubly so because of the words quoted 
at the end from an address given at Saratoga at one of 
the national conferences of the Unitarian churches. I 
copy from your paper: ‘‘Here were his first words: 
‘God, filling all things up with Himself, so that there 
is no room for anything else! God, who is all in all; 
God, in whom all atoms, worlds, and beings live and move; 
God, in whom all space, power, beauty, wisdom, justice, 
thought, love, and life exist forever and ever; God in 
whom man lives. God, whose space and force surround, 
interpenetrate, and include the body of man, whose 
justice gives law to the conscience of man, whose love 
rejoices the heart of man, and whose life surrounds, in- 
terpenetrates, and includes the life of man.’”’ 

It is hardly possible to have a better statement than 
this of the fundamental and underlying principle of 
“Spiritual Healing.” ‘‘God filling all things so that there 
is no room for anything else.” No room for sickness, 
since his ‘“‘space and force surround and interpenetrate 
the body of man” and his “‘life surrounds and «interpene- 
trates the life of man.” 

These words state the principle which is with us at 
once a religion and a philosophy. The religion is ex- 
pressed in the words of Christ, when he says, ‘‘What- 
soever ye ask in my name, believing that ye receive it, 
ye shall receive it.’ There is only one condition, ‘‘be- 
hevwng that ye receive it.” That means faith,—that 
we believe he meant what he said, and, believing, trust, 
know, that he will not fail us, 

The philosophy expresses itself in the words of Saint 
Paul, when he says, ‘‘For the law of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” That is as it should be. The higher, the spir- 
itual and eternal, law dominates and controls the lower 
law, which is temporal and transient. And again, in 
the same chapter, Saint Paul says, ‘‘But if the Spirit 
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of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also guacken 
your mortal bodies by his spirit that dwelleth in you.” 
All these are plain words plainly spoken. And if 
to any one such healing seems to partake of the super- 
natural, let me quote from memory some words of 
Phillips Brooks, where he said that the supernatural 
should by no means of necessity be considered the 
“unnatural,” but simply as the higher natural, to which 
we have not as yet attained. E. A. W. 


Lincoln Day Poem. 


BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE.* 


‘Through the dim pageant of the years 
A wondrous tracery appears; 

A cabin of the Western wild 

Shelters in sleep a new-born child. 


Nor nurse nor parent dear can know 
‘The way those infant feet must go; 
And yet a nation’s help and hope 
Are sealed within that horoscope. 


Beyond is toil for daily bread, 

And thought, to noble issues led, 

And courage, arming for the morn 
For whose behest this man was born. 


A man of homely, rustic ways, 

Yet he achieves the forum’s praise, 

And soon earth’s highest meed has won, 
The seat and sway of Washington. 


No throne of honors and delights; 
Distrustful days and sleepless nights, 
To struggle, suffer, and aspire, 

Like Israel, led by cloud and fire. 


A treacherous shot, a sob of rest, 
A martyr’s palm upon his breast, 
A welcome from the glorious seat 
Where blameless souls of heroes meet ; 


And, thrilling through unmeasured days, 
A song of gratitude and praise; 

A cry that all the earth shall heed, 

To God, who gave him for our need. 


The True Value of the Old Testament. 


BY HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 


The process of revaluation seems particularly in 
evidence just now. It is a natural and healthful process, 
but it has one danger: when we discover that the old 
valuation does not hold, we are apt to throw away more 
than the false value. ‘The Scotchman who put his Testa- 
ment at the door to keep out the spooks might come to 
the conclusion that it has no real value for that purpose 
and hastily argue that it has no value at all. Something 
of this kind we see in the present treatment of the Bible, 
especially in the treatment of the Old Testament. 

Many a man, for example, has been brought up to ac- 
cept the Bible ‘‘from cover to cover’’ as the word of God, 
and therefore true in the strictest sense. Then, as he 
learned of geology and biology, he found that he could 
not reconcile the Biblical statements with the conclusions 
of these sciences. The Bible has no longer the value it 
once had, and it is scarcely to be wondered at that he con- 
cludes that it has no value at all and throws it away. 

Or perhaps he takes the careful limitation of the 
theologians and accepts the Bible as his infallible teacher 


* Written in her ninetieth year, and read by her at the Sym Hall celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Abraham Fee hag 1909. 
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in divine things: it tells him what he is to believe con- 
cerning God. Then he reads the story of Achan, in which 
God is represented as angry with all Israel for one man’s 
sin, and that his anger is turned away by the burning 
of Achan and all his family. He cannot believe in this 
presentation of the character of God, and so throws his 
Bible away. If he does not throw it away, he locks it 
away somewhere and puts it out of his thoughts as some- 
thing that has no real value for him. 

Those of us who know our own contemporaries can 
have little doubt that myriads of good men and women 
have thrown away their Old Testaments in our day be- 
cause of this experience. They have discovered that the 
value put upon the book is not there: then they have 
concluded that, if that value is not there, there is no value. 
But this is hasty action. Let us see whether there is not 
possible a revaluation. And here of course we seek for 
facts, and the first thing that we observe is that the Bible 
is itself a fact. It stands out in the stream of history too 
plainly to be ignored. Its first value is historical. It is 
a document which reveals to us what men have gone 
through in the past. And the men with whom it has to 
do are men whose influence we feel to-day. It is not as 
though Israel was an obscure fragment of the race living 
in some remote corner of the globe, the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot. The men of the Bible are in the 
full stream of history, that stream of which we our- 
selves are a part. It concerns us to know them as our 
spiritual ancestors. Of the three forces which have made 
what we call civilization and which are represented by 
Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem, one at least can be known 
only by him who knows his Bible. 

The historical value of the Old Testament is one that 
can never become superannuated, and so we may say 
of its literary value. Literature I suppose to be the 
adequate expression of human experience. In this re- 
spect the value of the Old Testament may almost be said 
to be a discovery of recent times. One is tempted to 
think that the discovery is just now a little overworked: 
in compensation for the lost theological authority men 
are emphasizing that which is left to them. We should 
guard against overstatement. The literary value of 
large parts of the Old Testament is indisputable. Men 
will always read the stories of Genesis, the poetry of Job, 
and the eloquence of Isaiah with sympathy and delight. 
But it may be doubted if Hebrew literature as a whole 
will compare with that of Greece. Yet its value is suffi- 
cient to make the literature worthy of study on the part 
of every man. Moreover the literary value of the Old 
Testament does not depend solely on its intrinsic merit. 
It is a source from which literary influences have flowed 
for two thousand years. ‘The literature of modern Eu- 
rope cannot be understood without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Bible. This is eminently true of English 
literature, and no man who speaks the English tongue can 
claim to be a man of education unless he has an intimate 
acquaintance with the Bible. 

These are real values which are not likely to be affected 
by the lapse of time. But it may be questioned whether 
we have yet reached what we may call by eminence the 
real value of the Old Testament. This must be found in 
the fact that the Bible is the book of our religion. This 
is in fact what makes the historical and literary values 
what they are. The history of Israel is important to 
us because so much of the religion of Israel has become 
a vital part of our own civilization. And, when we speak 
of the literary value ot the Old Testament, meaning 
thereby its expression of human experience, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the human experience which 
here finds expression is pre-eminently religious experience. 
The souls with whom we here come into communion are 
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what makes the Bible what our fathers used to call a 
means of grace. For, like other reactions of the soul, 
religion is awakened by sympathy. It is religion in 
another which strengthens, elevates, clarifies, my religion. 
As I read the words of prophet or psalmist, I find myself 
moved to adoration or trust or penitence in accord with 
them. Religion is a moral, human experience, but this 
does not mean that it exists in the same degree in all men. 
There are religious geniuses just as there are artistic 
geniuses. The Bible is (not all parts of it equally so) 
the work of religious geniuses from whom common men 
have received strength and stimulus. We build upon 
the. foundation of apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Sins of Omission. 


BY ANNETTE FISKE. 


Though the Episcopal Prayer Book speaks of the sins 


of omission as well. as the sins of commission, the former. 
How many, indeed, ever. 


have fallen into sad neglect. 
think of lost opportunities as sins? When a man fails 
to do a kindness, he as likely as not says to himself, if 
indeed he gives it a second thought: 
not greatly matter. It would have been very good of 
me to do it, but I was not bound to.” And how is it 
that he came to believe he was not bound to do the 
kindness, if it lay in his power? Why is it so many 
people seem to think that it is sufficient to avoid actual 
wrong-doing in order to live a virtuous life? Active 
virtue seems to occupy but a small part of their attention. 
It is sufficient if they do no wrong, while the actual 
doing of good is an antidote for any amount of wrong- 
doing. Is not this attitude of mind due very largely to 
that belief, still clung to in much of the Christian Church, 
that man is sinful by nature, that he must constantly 
fight against and overcome that inborn evil in order to 
attain goodness? The more stress is laid on this degener- 
acy of mankind, the more nearly does refraining from sin 
appear to approach virtue. If man is so evil by nature, 
surely it is a great triumph for him to avoid committing 
sin. Since, however, the doctrine of original sin is be- 
ginning at least to disappear and many are coming to 
regard man as rising progressively from a humble origin 
toward a noble perfection, it seems as if new ideas regard- 
ing the moral aptitudes of man should be adopted. As 
man’s nature is divine and he strives onward and upward, 
his virtue should be an active rather than a negative, 
quality. Goodness is his inborn right, his privilege, and 
not a possession for him to pride himself upon. It is, 
like good health, his lawful heritage, and, if circumstances 
and surroundings tend to diminish his virtue, to lead him 
astray from the straight and narrow path, he should 
strive to improve and grow better, just as one incurring 
ill-health will, so far as his knowledge and means allow 
him, strive to grow stronger and attain better health. 
Dante consigned to limbo, as unworthy even of hell, 
those souls who on earth performed neither good nor ill; 
and, surely, he who throws away his opportunities through 
heedlessness or too great care of his own comfort arouses 
our sympathy less than the man who, driven by hard 
luck and love for his perishing family, steals what will 
give his dear ones bread. If people were taught to devote 
themselves to looking out for and making use of all-op- 
portunities of being kind to others rather than to avoid- 
ing or overcoming inborn sin, and if goodness were re- 
garded, not as something unusual and an object of pride, 
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but rather as the natural possession of all men, whose 
absence should bring shame and contrition, there would be 
less selfishness and less real sin in the world. Not free- 
dom from sin (in the old sense) is the glory, but failure 
in goodness is the shame. For the individual that is 
sin which is not the best he is capable of, and the sin and 
injury are to himself. It is not the man to whom he 
might have shown a kindness who is really sinned against, 
but his own soul, which has thus lost an opportunity and 
been rendered a bit more blind to future chances. If 
people could be made to realize that it is their own souls 
they are stunting when they do wrong, they might be 
more careful in their conduct. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 


Lost Spring. 


Lost Spring is in the air— 
We may not sing,— 
Its petals buried lie,~ ~~ 
And yet we-cling 
Unto the lessening instant 
While we say 
‘“To-morrow,”’ and we house the frost 
To-day. 


Lost Spring is far afield— 
Its birds have flown, 
We know their way was south, 
From us outgrown, 
And yet we hold one feather 
While we plead 
“To-morrow,” and the silence is 
Our need. 
—Lilian Shuman Dreyfus. 


The Star Appears. 


BY GERTRUDE GARBUTT. 


Let any man speak to us in a clear, simple way, giving 
us glimpses of what lies still far beyond us, leading us till 
we see the path, till the mountain peak appears and hope 
mounts up again, and we will rise up and say: ‘‘How that 
helped me! I wish I could hear that man’s voice again. 
I get discouraged, but someway his words lift me up. 
There is something about what he says that is strength- 
ening and comforting like music; that is, the music I am 
always wanting, but so seldom hear. I wish I could hear 
it again.” 

To do this for us, the words must come from his heart, 
from his great, strong, throbbing heart that has been 
often wounded, that has hoped and loved and been dis- 
appointed and loved again. He must tell us of some- 
thing he has lived out in his own soul until it has issued 
forth in music; for others need it, human hearts are so 
much the same the world over. Having lived fully and 
deeply and found life sweet and good at the core, the 
heart must reach out to others who have also to pass 
through the deeps, often in travail and bitterness of 
soul. Knowing the heights and depths, and having 
found Light and Life and Love, it is as imperative as 
breathing that he speak of the great, good gifts to those 
who walk in darkness or in the half-light. Such a per- 
son’s words seem to us like long-familiar, half-forgotten 
melodies, so simple, so sweet, so true, they seem old, yet 
new; what we have always known, yet never known; what 
we have always needed, yet never had; what we have al- 
ways longed for in some vague way. But, when it comes, 
it seems almost too common, so very simple can it be, after 
all, what we have yearned for with that unutterable long- 
ing. So simple, so common, so apparent, how can we have 
missedit? Yet we have missed it, and the one who helps 
us to find it we love and call great. There stand before 
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us the great quests of human souls, elucidated, simplified, 
clarified, in just a few of our commonest words, words 
known from childhood,—father, love, the way home. 
All so simple, we can hardly believe sometimes that it 
is great. Like a glass of cold water.for a thirsty man,— 
perfectly clear, perfectly fresh, perfectly satisfying,—yet 
it is such a simple thing we rarely think that it is a great 
gift, and that water even has its deep mystery and great- 
ness, like the sky and life itself and love. 

Do men ever talk this way, or are our ears holden that 
we hear them not? Well, a man spoke this way once to 
people who gathered beside him on the lake shore, on the 
hillside, by the wayside, in their homes; and there are 
echoes of his words still spoken sometimes by the bedside, 
sometimes in the prison, sometimes in the home and the 
class-room, sometimes to great multitudes of people. 

When the man who spoke this way was near his death, 
he spoke more beautifully than he had ever before, 
though his words had always a rare sweetness; but, when 
his friends gathered round him near the end, he opened 
his great heart to them and he comforted them. They 
had no comfort for him in that hour, they were discour- 
aged and troubled, so he tried to comfort them. He 
began to tell them about his Father’s home and the way 
toit. He told them he was going over, and then he would 
come back for them; that, if they came along the same way 
they had seen him going, there was nothing to fear, and, 
in the mean time, while he was away, they must do their 
work, the same work he had been doing all along; he 
said that he would be with them, even though they could 
not see him, and that he would send them Help. He 
wanted them -to love him so much that they would be 
absorbed in his very life, soul of his soul, life of his life, 
wrapped about by his love, living for the same great 
purpose, lost in it, even as he was lost in the great pur- 
pose of his Father. ‘There it is again, our yearning and 
his! Perfect union, perfect love and trust, he cried for 
as every soul does; and he alone of all the world found it 
and kept it, and he told his friends the way to get it and 
keep it. To him there seemed no way but to enter into 
a great spiritual love: he told them they would understand 
better when he was no longer with them. 

The union he longed for, he told them, was just as close 
as that of the vine and its branches, and he wanted them 
to bring other loved ones just as close as the fruit is to 
the branches. He knew that only through such close 
union could they have joy, full and deep, rich and sweet, 
like his own; that only great love gives great joy; and that 
such love finds it not hard to lay down life for friends. 
He showed them how all pain and suffering recedes be- 
fore such love, how selfish passion and striving are re- 
placed by something calm and deep and permanent, how 
all love is bound up in this love. He had told them be- 
fore how loving any suffering, struggling one of earth was 
the same as loving him. If we really love, it is all the 
same, it makes one harmony; for it is bound up in God 
and God’s right. 

He -knew their dark days were coming, he told them 
why it must be so and strengthened them; that they 
might not falter when he was gone, and they would be 
hated because of their love for him. There were many 
things he foresaw of which he could not speak, only 
time and suffering can make some things plain. 

His words of farewell were surcharged with joy, with a 
looking forward to meeting again when their hearts would 
rejoice with a joy of which no one could rob them. And 
then for the dark days which they must spend alone, he 
left them a picture of the bravest, strongest soul the world 
has ever known. Stamped upon their minds forever was 
the picture of their friend, a man, quiet, grave, strong, 
great of heart, misunderstood, deserted by his friends, 
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betrayed by one who feigned to love him, left all alone 
in the darkest hour of his life, and yet glowing with hope 
and peace because he was not alone, his Father was with 
him and upheld him. So he conquered the world, he 
had found peace and kept it. In the last hours he was 
back where we all begin. It seems he had never de- 
parted from his childlike love and trust. He found and 
kept the harmony, and left it echoing in the hearts of 
men. 

No one else can speak as he did, no one else is so simple 
and strong and true. Those who come nearest to making 
this music for the human soul are those who have listened 
long to Him, who have caught a few notes which they 
can string together because they have begun to enter 
into his life. 

OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Some Questions of Importance Concerning the Jews. 


BY EDWARD S. NILES. 


The following paper was read at the Jewish Conference 
of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church at New York, by the President of the Hebrew 
Messianic Council of Boston, Mass. As it presents some 
novel arguments for the conversion of the Jews, we offer 
it to our readers. 


If the Jews accept Jesus as their Messiah, what will be 
their relation to the synagogue, to the Mosaic laws and 
ceremonies, and to the Christian Church? 

In answering this question several matters must be 
taken into account. Under Mosaic requirements, salva- 
tion was secured by obedience to the laws, rites, and 
ceremonies of the temple and synagogue; but in Christ 
salvation is secured by the favor of God through faith in 
the death of the Messiah and by following his example 
and obeying his commands. 

In the first case, that, under the law, sins were taken 
away by faith in a coming Messiah and by observing 
ceremonies and offerings that symbolize his death and 
sufferings; but, in’the case of the Christian, all offerings 
and ceremonies were terminated by the death of the 
Messiah, and a new life was henceforth to be given by 
him for the better performance and understanding of 
the Mosaic laws. 

Formerly, too, Jerusalem was the place to worship 
God, the Jews were the keepers and dispensers of forms 
and ceremonies, and Synagogues and temples were places 
of worship; but now the inestimable blessings of grace 
come from the power by a High priest to fulfil the law 
through the gift of the Holy. Spirit, and by his living ad- 
ministrative head now in the heavens, even Christ our 
Lord, who by his spirit is immediately accessible, at all 
times, and in all parts of the earth, and by all mankind. 

It would seem, therefore, that upon accepting Christ 
as the Messiah the Jew may or may not continue to ob- 
serve the service of the synagogue, he may or may not 
obey the laws and ceremonies of Moses, except in case of 
the legal code. To this he must continue to be obedient, 
even as was Christ, and, while he certainly is at liberty 
to enter the Christian Church, yet, if he so prefers, there 
is no reason why he may not worship Christ in the syna- 
gogue. 

Again, these better things having been provided in 
this new dispensation, this question arises, Is it a benefit 
or a disadvantage for the Jew to continue the practice 
of the old dispensational system apart from any legal 
requirement ? 

In answering this question we should bear in mind 
that the ‘‘weakness of the flesh” or the unfaithfulness 
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of the Jews or their inability to keep the law by no means 
caused the ‘‘annulment of the faithfulness of God or the 
Mosaic law,’ for ‘‘the gifts and calling of God by the law 
are without repentance.”’ 

, And, too, the teaching of the law and the prophets is a 
part of a continuous plan of God’s revelation of the com- 
ing -Messiah and of the Messianic administration. In 
other words, the essence of the Mosaic laws, rites, and cer- 
monies is Christianity, allegorically or cabalistically ex 
pressed. 

What is cabalism as applied-to the Scriptures? The 
word ‘‘cabala’”” (Hebrew, kaval) means double, and is 
used interchangeably with mishna (also translated 
double) Isaiah xl. 2, ‘‘She hath received double [cabala] 
for all her sins.” Isaiah Ixi. 7, ‘For your shame ye shall 
have double” (mishna). ‘‘In their land they shall possess 
the double”’ (mzshna). 

There can be no doubt that the idea is here conveyed 
that, when the Jews come into possession of all that God 


has for them, they will have the double blessing, first, in. 


and by the law, second, the blessing of a perfected knowl- 
edge of the true spiritual significance of the oracles 
through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit by grace 
through faith. The most ancient writers of the Talmud 
in the ancient divisions of the Mishna recognized these 
mystical revelations of spiritual truths, and that they 
would be perfectly understood in the times of the Messiah. 

Cabala is, therefore, the science of Christianity of which 
the outward expression is the law and the prophets in 
the original Hebrew tongue. 

It is readily seen that an immense advantage is pos- 
sessed by those Jews who embrace Christianity if they 
have a working knowledge of the oracles of God, and are 
able to discern ‘‘superior things, being well instructed 
out of the law.”’ 

It is true that the ‘‘foreknowledge and the predeter- 
minate counsels’’ of the unchangeable God antedate 
all revelations of law, and that the present revelations, 
under grace, are given by his pre-existing spirit, ‘‘passing 
over’’ or ‘‘jumping over” the law to the Gentiles by 
faith. But we Gentiles now see in part, at least have an 
imperfect knowledge of that which is cabalistically re- 
vealed of this same spiritual plan in the law of God which 
is yet to be unfolded still more fully to the believers in 
time to come by the teachings of the spirit. 

Salvation by the Messiah implies a Holy Spirit in- 
spiration that answers to the law, and the law to the 
spirit, and thus the believer’s inspiration is verified, or 
should be, in agreement with every recorded word of God 
in the law. 

“Tf a man speak not according to the law, the prophets, 
and the testimony of the Messiah, the light is not in him.” 
That there are ‘‘strange’’ spirits and ‘‘strange”’ laws in 
the world no thoughtful person can doubt. 

It follows that the liberty of Christianity does not 
annul the law, but it fulfils, illumines, and glorifies it, 
confirming it even to the very Hebrew letter, or tip end 
of a letter (‘‘jot or tittle’). 

Nor does the practice of the law of Moses annul Chris- 
tianity. Humanity, owing to the weakness of the flesh, 
is not able to live up to what the law requires, but that 
which ‘‘the flesh was not able to do”’ is being done by 
the Messiah who is our advocate by the spirit who ‘‘helps 
the infirmities of the flesh.” 

The ‘‘law is holy, just, and good; and is profitable for 
instruction in doctrine and reproof, that the man of God 
may be well equipped and fitted for every good work.” 

That is, by the mystical wisdom and love of God there 
has been infolded in the law a duplication really of the 
same revelation that is taught by Christianity and re- 
vealed through faith and unmerited favor by God. 
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What shall we say, then, if a Jew becomes a Christian, 
would he better discard the advantages of the law and 
become a Gentile Christian? By no means. 

He would better, not only for himself, but for his chil- 
dren and brethren, while confessing Jesus to be the 
Messiah and his Saviour, still practise the oracles of God, 
and thus lead his brethren by these shadows of the law 
to see Christ, the Messiah, the substance, who 1 is the ful- 
filment of the law. 

And our opinion is that the Jew who becomes :a Chris- 
tian will receive no harm if he continues the observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath as the early Christians, and con- 
tinues to keep the Jewish fast and feast days. 

It is generally conceded among medical men that the 
Jew and his family will be benefited if they observe the 
entire hygienic code of Moses, including even the rite of 
circumcision; for ‘‘the world has not yet outgrown the 
hygiene of Moses,” is the statement of a man distinguished 
in the medical profession. 

And what is of great importance is the fact that a con- 
verted Jew, if he continues to show respect for godly 
Judaism, shorn of the errors of Talmudism, will have far 
greater evangelizing power among his own people. 

The words of the apostles, ‘‘And unto the Jews I be- 
came asa Jew that I might gain the Jews,’’ may have an 
application much broader than is supposed. 

Another correlated question is this: If a Jew does 
not renounce his synagogue worship and come entirely 
out from all its forms and ceremonies, is there not danger 
of his still trusting that his performance of the law will 
entitle him to some legally merited favor, and that he 
will retrograde or backslide into the belief of a salvation 
by meritorious works? 

The reply is that, when the average intelligent Jew 
sees Christ as his Messiah, foretold, there will be nothing 
for him to go back to except the wisdom and health- 
giving observances in the law that will stimulate and 
fertilize his new-found faith as the substance in the seed 
fertilizes the new life of the plant. 

Can the apple go back to the blossom? 
chicken go back to the egg and shell? Can the child go 
back to the mother’s matrix? Still the blossom, and the 
egg and the matrix must not be despised; for in the law 
of God they correspond to the root and fatness of the 
trunk of which Christianity is the fruitage. 

They have been of inestimable service and still con- 
tinue to be. So, when a Jew is truly born of the Holy 
Spirit and has partaken of the gifts and calling of God 
in Jesus Christ, he will no longer have a desire to find his 
salvation through obedience to the law apart from the 
atonement of Christ. 

Still, obedience to the law is not to be lightly esteemed, 
for it is an essential help and condition of “‘growth in 
grace and knowledge of his anointing in Christ.’’ 

I grant, however, this, that a Jew having apostatized 
from his own faith, based upon the synagogue of the Tal- 
mud of the present day, may for his material gain or for 
some other selfish reason exchange the synagogue service 
for an apostate Christian religion, and then, when his 
expected gain disappears and his ends are better served 
among his own people, he will very likely renounce his 
new-found faith and return to the synagogue. 

Such Jews, however, have entirely failed to see the 
Messiah as a personal Saviour. They have seen in him 
at most only a high type of Jewish manhood. 

The civilized world to-day has hundreds of such rene- 
gade Jews, and, because of their conduct, the hope of 
Christianizing Hebrews has been sorely tried. But there 
is really no ground for discouragement: valuable lessons 
are being learned, meanwhile, that will lead the churches 
to a better understanding of God’s plan concerning this 
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remarkable Jewish people, and to new methods of deal- 
ing with them. 

The following quotation from the morning prayers 
of the Jews for the Feast of Tabernacles, taken from an 
ancient Hebrew prayer-book, is a fair description of dif- 
ferent people in the churches and synagogues:— 

“There are those among the people of God who ob- 
serve the precepts and study the law. (Christians who 
see Messiah in the law having a goodly taste and scent 
spiritually.) 

“While there are others who observe the precepts and 
are ignorant of the law. (Christians who have a good 
spiritual taste but no scent of spiritual things in the law.) 

“There are still others who meditate in the law, but 
whose life is bitter (Orthodox Jews who have only the wis- 
dom and blessings of the law), and still others who are per- 
verse and stupid (outcasts of both houses).” 

“Let Jews and Christians in the Synagogue of God 
work out the harmony between the promise of the law 
and the realization in Christianity with their connect- 
ing links to the gospel of Christ, without the offensive 
forms of a foreign church mould, and the nation-loving 
Jews will surely be attracted and won for Christ.” 

On becoming Christians, let Jews then ‘‘be to the Jews 
as a Jew under the law, yet not under the law,” and be 

. to the Christians as the anointed of the Messiah. 

And let Gentile Christians who are led to seek the 
salvation of Israel be to the Jews as a Jew under the law, 
and worship in the synagogue of the Jew, though abiding 
in Christ, that the gulf between the Church and the 
synagogue of God may be bridged, the ‘‘natural branches 
grafted in again,” ‘‘the Tabernacle of David that is 
fallen down restored,” and the primitive gospel to the 
circumcision again preached, so, as it is written, ‘‘all 
Israel shall be saved.” 

In a word, no further attempts should be made to 
Gentilize the Jew. 

Let him be urged to respect and obey the legal code 
of Moses, for in this obedience he will please the God, 
who says, ‘‘If the ordinances of day and night depart 
from before me, then the seed of Israel shall cease from 
being a nation before me.” 

Let him respect synagogue worship and observe the 
Jewish Sabbath: this will aid him in introducing to his 
kindred and neighbors Christ as the Messiah. 

The supreme effort, however, should be to anchor 
his soul in the faith that Jesus was and is the predicted 
Messiah and Saviour of all mankind. 

These other matters of which we have been speaking’ 
are to be regarded at most as of a secondary and inci- 
dental importance. 

Boston, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


The bright realm of heaven that overwhelmed me with 
its awful majesty melts and dissolves in dews of mercy 
upon my thirsting and fainting nature.—Orville Dewey. 


od 


He leaves in each man’s lot a thicket of sharp tempta- 
tions, and expects him, though with bleeding feet, to 
pass firmly through, having given him courage, con- 
science, and a guide divine, to sustain him lest he faint. 
James Martineau. 


ad 


There is atemptation in the wilderness that every soul 
must meet, and faint and stagger under, in some form or 
other. But here, on the other side, is God, standing 
silently at the door all day long,—God, whispering to the 
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soul that to be pure and true is to succeed in life, and 
whatever we get short of that will burn up like a stubble. 
Robert Collyer. 

od 


O God! so glorious in thy power, and at the same time 
so tender in thy love, so high above the heavens, and yet 
adapting thyself to the needs of thine earthly children; 
so infinite, yet dwelling within our hearts in closest union; 
so just, and yet so easily entreated by those who love 
thee,—I give myself thankfully into thv hand, turn me 
whichever way thou wilt.—Fénelon. 


Js 


The greatest gift of our heavenly Father is the power 
to love; and of all gifts it is the most common. Other 
blessings come with partial distribution; this alone is uni- 
versal; and the humblest soul, in spite of the lack of oppor- 
tunity, may so live that by sheer strength of love alone 
it may create for itself a heaven full of the presence of him 
who is God, because he is the Almighty Love.—A. D. 
Mayo. 

wt 


Beauty of achievement, whether in overcoming a hasty 
temper, a habit of exaggeration, in exploring a conti- 
nent with Stanley, or guiding well the ship of state with 
Gladstone, is always fascinating, and whether known in 
a circle large as the equator or only in the family circle 
at home, those who are in this fashion beautiful are never 
desolate, and some one always loves them.—Frances E, 
Willard. 


The Pulpit. 


The Epistle to the Romans,* 


BY REV. S. R. CALTHROP, L.H.D. 


“Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ.’’—RomANs i, 1. 


We have already, in this series of discourses, spoken of 
Paul the earnest worker, teacher, missionary, the fear- 
less pioneer of Christianity, and of Paul the mystic: 
we must now examine Paul the theologian and Paul the 
casuist. The Epistle to the Romans is Paul’s great 
theological statement. We happen to know that Paul 
wrote it in Corinth in the year A.D. 59; and that he sent 
it to Rome by the hand of Phcebe, the deaconess of the 
church in Cenchreee, whom he commends to the kind 
welcome” of the church in Rome. Cenchree was the 
eastern port of Corinth, on the Afgean Sea. Thence 
Pheebe sailed to Rome, carrying Paul’s letter. She 
thus, says Ronan, ‘‘carried under the folds of her robe 
the whole future of Christian theology.” The Epistle 
to the Romans, indeed, has been the arsenal whence 
Augustine of the Catholic and Calvin and Luther of the 
Protestant Church have drawn their weapons. Here 
Augustine and Calvin have found predestination to life 
and to damnation; and Luther, justification by faith 
without works. Let us examine the passages on which 
they found their special doctrines. First let us examine 
Luther’s creed of faith without works. 

Paul begins his Epistle by telling the Church at Rome 
how he longs to see them and preach the gospel to them. 
For I am not ashamed of the gospel; for it is the power 
of God to salvation to every believer; to the Jew first 
and also to the Greek. For therein is revealed the right- 
eousness of God from faith to faith: as it is written, 
‘The just shall live by faith.” (Luther’s great text.) 

In order to show the deep need for the gospel, he first 
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draws a frightful picture of the wickedness of the whole 
heathen world, and then declares that the Jews are 
no better,—‘‘AIl have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God.” The law cannot possibly help, only the gospel. 
(Romans iii. 20) By the works of the law shall no flesh 
be justified, for through the law comes the knowledge 
of sin. (iv. 15) The law works wrath; but, when there 
is no law, there is no transgression. (v. 20) The law 
came in, that transgression might abound. (vii. 7) I 
should not have known sin, except by the law; for I 
should not have known coveting, unless the law had 
said, ‘“Thou shalt not covet.” 

Here, as so often, Paul confuses the imperfect concep- 
tion of law found in Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus, 
and the perfect law which eternally surrounds men and 
renders to all men their deeds. 

But he is wholly unjust to the law given in Exodus 
itself. He says that he would not have known any- 
thing about covetousness unless the tenth command- 
ment had said, ‘‘“Thou shalt not covet.’? Now covetous- 
ness has been in the world since the animals came upon 
it,—long before man was possible; and, when man came 
upon earth, covetousness began steadily to do its evil 
work among men. Ages before any written law ex- 
isted, the savage man began to fight against the de- 
stroying and isolating power of covetousness. No 
clan, no tribe of savage men could endure long if covet- 
ousness was the rule and loyalty to the tribe the excep- 
tion. It was the unwritten law of God’s universe, which 
underlies all social existence, which compelled men 
to be finally loyal to each other. And so it was an im- 
mense advance in the moral history of any people to 
have in its code of law, ‘‘Thou shalt not covet.’? ‘The 
only truth in Paul’s most misleading statement is this, 
that careless or ignorant wrong-doing does not hurt 
the moral sense of a man as much as deliberate and 
determined wrong-doing. But careless and ignorant 
wrong-doing has its penalties attached to it by the 
eternal law in the midst of which we live. 

Now to Luther all this argument of Paul’s was in- 
fallible Scripture, and from it he got his salvation by 
faith without works. So Luther deliberately taught 
that unbelief was the worst of sins. It was worse than 
murder. 

When Luther, the monk, went on a penitential visit 
to Rome, he, like the rest of the pilgrims, crawled on 
his hands and knees up the steps of the church of St. 
John Lateran; but, as he was painfully mounting, the 
word came into his mind, ‘‘The just shall live by faith,” 
and he rose from his knees at once. But woe be to the 
man who imagines that faith without justice is salvation 
at all! Luther only seized half the text, ‘‘The just 
shall live by faith.” What does that mean? Surely 
it means, ‘‘The just shall live by faith in justice,”— 
faith in the perfect justice of God; faith that with the 
just God’s help man can become just. 

What is the true statement? Paul states it well, 
when he is not arguing. ‘‘Faith that works by love.” 
“Tove is the fulfilling of the law.’’ Thou shalt not 
murder, steal, or covet, is included in this, ‘‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.”” (Romans xiii. 9.) 

If I have no faith that the Author arid Sustainer of 
the universe is true, righteous, wise, and good, my 
faith in truth, right, and good inevitably gets weaker; 
and my faith in the final triumph of truth, right, and 
good slowly ebbs away from me, and leaves me weak 
and desolate. But, if I do have faith that God is true, 
just, and loving, then my faith in the final triumph gets 
stronger. But, if I myself do not strive to be as God,— 
true, just, and loving, then my faith does not work, 
It isa dead thing, as the Epistle of James well says. But, 
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if I hunger and thirst after God’s right, I shall by degrees 
be filled with right, as Jesus says. I shall delight in 
right, and every day and hour I shall be putting raght 
into practice. Just so, if I steadily practise truth, I 
shall be at last filled with truth; if I steadily practise 
love, I shall at last be filled with love. How simple 
it all is and how simple it all looks after these mislead- 
ing arguments. 

But now we must pass to Augustine and Calvin and 
their doctrine of predestination to damnation. How far 
is this justified by the Epistle to the Romans? 

Turn to Romans ix. 10: ‘‘Rebecca having conceived 
by our father Isaac, when the children were not born, 
neither had done anything, good or bad, that the pur- 
pose of God according to election might stand, it was 
said to her, ‘‘The elder shall serve the younger.” ‘‘Jacob 
I have loved, Esau I have hated.” 

What shall we say then? Is there unrighteousness 
in God? God forbid. For he saith to Moses, I will 
have mercy on whom I have mercy, andjI will have 
compassion-on~ whom JI have compassion. For the 
Scripture saith to Pharaoh: ‘‘For this very purpose did 
I raise thee up, that I might shew in thee my power.” 
So then he has mercy on whom he will, and whom he 
will he hardens. 

You will say then to me: Why doth he yet find fault ? 
For who can withstand his will? Nay! but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God? Shall the 
thing formed say to him who formed it: ‘‘Why hast 
thou made me thus? Has not the potter a right over 
the clay, from the same lump to make one part a vessel 
to honor and another to dishonor? What if God, will- 
ing to shew his wrath and make his power known, en- 
dured with much long-suffering vessels of wrath fit for 
destruction, and that he might make known the riches 
of his glory upon vessels of mercy, which he before pre- 
pared for glory, even us whom he called, not from the 
Jews only, but also from the Gentiles?” 

The average objector would, no doubt, be stunned by 
Paul’s indignant denial that man has any right what- 
ever to judge God; but to-day we have gone far beyond 
the average objector, because we insist, not that we 
have a right to judge God, but that we have a distinct 
right to judge Paul’s conception of God and the concep- 
tion of God formed by the unknown writer of Exodus 
who lived hundreds of years before Paul. Exodus is no 
longer ‘‘Scripture’’ to us, in the sense of a writing which 


, must never be judged by our highest sense of right, by 


our God-given right and duty of moral judgment. Exo- 
dus, in fact, has, here and there, a very high and noble 
conception of God, and often a very low and very ig- 
noble conception. It is a composite book with many 
authors, some of great religious genius, some of very 
little indeed. 

So,..beloved Paul, we are now judging not God, but 
you; and we insist not only on our right, but upon our 
duty to judge you. We also are alive, we also have 
come to man’s estate, and we love God and love man 
also. And, loving man as we do, we say that in these 
passages you give a very wrong conception of the God 
you love as well as we, and of man’s relation to God. 

You got your simile of the potter and the clay from 
Jeremiah; but he used it nobly, and you ignobly. Let 
us turn to Jeremiah xviii. 3: ‘‘I went down to the potter’s 
house, and, behold, he wrought at his work on the wheels. 
And, when the vessel that he made of the clay was marred 
in the hands of the potter, he made of it again another 
vessel, as it seemed good to the potter to make it.”” The 
potter saw that the vessel of clay was ugly and crooked, 
so he took the very same clay, and made a vessel beauti- 
ful and straight. Is not that much better? 
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Then the Lord speaks to Jeremiah, ‘‘If I threaten 
to destroy a nation, and it turns from its evil way, then 
I will not destroy it; and if I purpose to build up a 
nation, if it does evil, I will not build it up.” Surely, 
beloved Paul, that is a better use of the potter’s wheel 
than the use you made of it! 

So we must not be too hard judges of Augustine and 
Calvin, worshippers of the letter as they both were, if 
they took this passage, and got from it justification 
for their religion of doom. * 

But this is only one side of a many-sided Epistle. 
Both Augustine and Calvin fixed their whole attention 
on one small portion of the whole Epistle, and totally 
overlooked the final purpose of the whole argument, 
which ends with blessing, not cursing; with ecstatic 
hope and joy, not with despair and eternal damnation. 
Calvin confesses that this is ‘‘a horrible decree’ (hor- 
ribile decretum); but he is sure that he has found it in 
Paul, including the foredoomed damnation of infants. 
Hence come Westminster Cathechisms and other horrors; 
hence the eternal damnation of the immense majority 
of the whole human race. 

This is Calvin’s scheme of the world and man. It is 
the scheme which the Mohammedan teaches in Persia, 
propounded as absolute and unchangeable to Omar 
Khayyam, and which he pilloried with splendid scorn. 


“We are but shadows pale, which come and go, 
Moved deftly by the Master of the Show. 
Impotent pieces in the Game he plays 
Upon his chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks and slays, 
And, one by one, back in the closet lays!’’ 


‘It is Augustine’s scheme, it is Calvin’s scheme, but not 
Paul’s. Let us analyze this. Paul, like Calvin, believes 
in man’s sin, as derived from Adam, the first man. From 
this Calvin proceeds to develop his doctrine of dam- 
nation. But see the width and grandeur of Paul’s 
scheme as compared with Calvin’s, compared with the 
Westminster Cathechism. Romans v. 12: ‘‘By one 
man [Adam] sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin; and so death passed upon all men, for all have 
sinned. But not as the trespass is the free gift. For 
if by the trespass of one man many died, much more 
did the grace of God, and the gift by grace of one man 
Jesus Christ, abound to many... . Therefore, as through 
the transgression of one condemnation came to all men, 
so through the righteousness of one, righteousness of 
life came to all men. For as through the obedience of + 
one man, many were made sinners, so through the obedi- 
ence of one many shall be made righteous. And the 
law entered, that transgression might abound; but 
where sin abounded, grace did much more abound: 
that, as sin reigned unto death, so might grace reign 
through righteousness to eternal life, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord!”’ 

Calvin makes salvation confined to a few. Paul sees 
it include the whole human race 

Once again, Paul speaks with joyful fulness concerning 
predestination to life: he has no predestination to eter- 
nal damnation. Hear him (Romans viii. 28): ‘‘We 
know that all things work together for good to those 
who love God, who are called according to his purpose. 
For those whom he foreknew, he also predestinated 
to be moulded into the likeness of bis Son, so that he 
might be the first-born among many brethren; and 
those whom he predestinated he also called, and those 
whom he called he also made righteous; and those 
whom he made righteous he also glorified. What shall 
we say then? If God be for us, who can be against us? 
Who shall charge anything against God’s chosen ones? 
It is God who justifies, who can condemn? | It is Christ 
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who died, aye, more! who rose again, and who is at the 
right hand of God, and keeps on interceding for us. 
What shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
trial, or difficulty, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? In all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him who loved-us. For I am 
persuaded that neither death nor life, nor angels, rulers, 
or powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other existing thing will be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” Here is predestination to life, 
set forth with fulness of joy; but, unlike Augustine or 
Calvin, there is no word about predestination to damna- 
tion. 

Lastly Paul grieves for Israel’s unbelief. I would 
not have you ignorant, brethren, that blindness in part 
has fallen on Israel, till the fulness of the Gentiles has been 
brought in. (Romans xi.) But has God cast off his peo- 
ple? God forbid.... But by their fall salvation has 
come to the Gentiles... . But if their fall brings riches 
to the Gentiles, how much-more will their return bring? 
For if their rejection be the reconciliation of the world, 
what will their return be but life from the dead? ‘Thus, 
then, all Israel shall be saved, as it is written, ‘‘A De- 
liverer shall come from Zion and shall turn away un- 
godliness from Jacob, and this shall be my covenant 
with them when I shall take away their sins.’ For as 
you once disbelieved in God, and now have received 
mercy through their unbelief, so now they have dis- 
believed to your gain of mercy, that they also should 
obtain mercy. 

‘For God has shut up all to disobedience, that he might 
have mercy upon all. O the depth of the riches, and 
the wisdom, and the knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding out. 
For from him, and through him, and to him, are all 
things. To him be glory forever! Amen.” ‘“‘I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to pre- 
sent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing to 
God, which is your reasonable service. As we have 
many members in one body, so we being many, are one 
body in Christ and each and all are members one of 
another. Let love be without dissimulation. Rejoic- 
ing in hope, patient in tribulation, constant in prayer. 
Bless those who curse you, bless and curse not: rejoice 
with those who rejoice, and weep with those who weep. 
Render to no man evil for evil. If it be possible, as 
much as lies in you, live peaceably with all men. If 
your enemy is hungry, feed him, and if he thirsts, give 
him drink. Be not overcome by evil, but overcome 
evil by good.” (Romans xii.) 

This outburst is a song of triumph in anticipation 
of the deliverance of the whole creation from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God. 

To Paul, then, hardening of sinner and perseverance 
of saint alike further the divine purpose of universal 


‘blessing. Sinner as well as saint shall at last be brought 


in, and all mankind shall unite in the mighty chorus of 
thanksgiving to God our Father, who is above all and 
through all and in us all. 

The elect are elected to teach, to pity, to guide, to 
lead, to bring the lost, the ignorant, the crime-stained, 
the forlorn, the despairing, into the kingdom of God. 
They are with Jesus, their great Leader, the fellow- 
workers with God, the bringers in of everlasting Life. 
The twelfth chapter ends the great survey of man’s 
high destiny. In the thirteenth Paul speaks earnestly 
of obedience to the Roman government, of submission 
to rightful authority, of performance of the duties of 
citizenship. Well had it been for the whole Christian 
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Church, had this clear and temperate statement of a 
Christian’s civic duties been placed as a manifesto of 
the Christian’s attitude to the Roman Empire, instead 
of the fierce, unbridled hate and mad defiance and un- 
holy joy in its anticipated utter destruction which dis- 
grace the book of Revelations. Small marvel that 
persecutions arose from time to time, when this was put 
into the New Testament canon, and given to the world 
as inspired and authoritative Scripture! 

In the fourteenth chapter wise and kind suggestions 
are made for the tender and delicate treatment of weaker 
brethren. In the fifteenth he tells them how he longs 
to visit them in Rome, on his way to Spain; for he must 
preach the gospel to the ends of the earth. 

Doubts have been expressed by honest and unprej- 
udiced critics as to the genuineness of the sixteenth 
chapter of Romans. It seemed to them out of the ques- 
tion that Paul should have known already so many 
persons in Rome which he had not yet visited, some of 
whom appeared like Aquila and Priscilla to be certainly 
not in Rome, but in Asia Minor. Sceptical critics had 
set aside the Epistle to Philemon altogether, largely be- 
cause the usual ‘‘Philemon” meant ‘‘the loving’ and 
the word ‘‘Onesimus”’ meant ‘‘the helper.” 

Unexpected light has been shown on this by late dis- 
coveries in the catacombs in Rome. In 1880 De Rossi 
found galleries which had not been touched since they 
were filled in during the persecution of Diocletian about 
the commencement of the fourth century. Here is 
found the tomb of Phebe (Romans xvi. 1): I commend 
to you Phebe, our sister, a deaconess of the church of 
Cenchrez, for she herself has been a helper to many, 
and to me also. The tomb of Aquila and Prisca (xvi. 3): 
Greet Prisca and Aquila, my fellow-workers in Christ 
Jesus, who for my life laid down their own necks; to 
whom not only I give thanks, but also all the churches 
of the Gentiles. The tomb of Epenetus (xvi. 5): Salute 
my well-beloved Epenetus, who is the first fruits of 
Achaia to Christ. The tombs of Philemon and Onesimus 
(see Paul’s own Epistle to Philemon). ‘The common tomb 
of Tryphena and ‘Tryphosa (xvi. 12): Salute Try- 
phena and Tryphosa, who labor in the Lord. The tomb 
of Urbanus (xvi. 9): Salute Urbanus, my fellow-worker 
in Christ. Thus the dust of the men and women be- 
loved by Paul has vindicated this wonderful chapter. 
It is part of the Romance of Discovery. 

And now the great Epistle comes to an end with ‘‘To 
him who is able to keep you strong through Jesus Christ, 
to the only wise God be glory for ever. Amen.” 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Ideals"and Duties.* 


BY REV. RODERICK STEBBINS. 


A large revival meeting has great attractiveness. The 
emotional appeal, the songs raised by many voices, the 
touch of shoulder to shoulder, the consciousness of a 
common purpose and a common spirit, are powerful in- 
fluences in moving mankind with religious zeal. We 
remember, however, that Jesus, though grateful for num- 
bers, did not rely upon them. Some of his deepest 
truths were spoken to a few disciples. ‘The woman of 
Samaria was the only listener to words that have been 
the comfort of millions; and of his own influence Jesus 
said, ‘‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.”’ 

Inspiring and impressive as great religious gatherings 
are, the most influential religious teachers gladly confess 


* An’address delivered at the noon meeting in King’s Chapel, Jan. 27, 1909. 
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that their best influence has been exerted when they 
have been able to meet the personal need with the per- 
sonal word, when teacher and suppliant have met face 
to face and have knelt together in the presence of them- 
selves and God alone. The result of all religious influ- 
ence, whether exerted in the crowded temple or in the 
closet, by the voices of the multitude raised in prayer 
and song or by the silent appeal of a single heart,—the 
purpose of all religious influence is to bring the lone soul 
into the presence of the lone God. How grateful it was, 
therefore, to hear one of the leaders of the present revival 
meetings in Boston say: ‘“Take a little time each day for 
solemn thought, and pray for a renewal of the art of 
meditation. Give special heed to prayer, for more 
things are wrought through its power than are dreamed 
Otae 

Such is the message that the different preachers are 
seeking to give at the meetings in King’s Chapel week 
after week. It is the message of the Christian pulpit, 
of the prayer meeting, of the revival service. ‘‘Forget 
for .a time your engrossing business, your insistent re- 
sponsibilities, your passion for wealth, your love of 
excitement, and think of your responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities as a child of God. Make room in your life for 
ideals. Remember that you are children of God, and, if 
children, then heirs, joint heirs with Christ, of the king- 
dom of heaven.”’ Our responsibility, however, does not 
end here with thought and prayer. Not only should 
our mind and hearts be stirred, but our wills should be 
moved. After we have prayed, let us turn to such duties 
as are fitting for heirs of the kingdom. 

Dr. Grenfell was converted at one of the Moody and 
Sankey meetings in England. A few years later he 
attended another one of these meetings and spoke to 
Mr. Moody, telling him of the effect of the first time 
Dr. Grenfell heard him. Mr. Moody looked at him with 
his searching eyes, and said, ‘‘What have you been doing 
since?”? And now the whole world knows what Dr. 
Grenfell has been doing since. 

The question for each one of us to ask himself after 
the hour of service Sunday morning, after the half-hour 
service in King’s Chapel, after his private prayers, or 
after his revival service, is: ‘‘What have I been doing 
since? Is my religion merely an intellectual satisfac- 
tion or an emotional pleasure? If so, it has not then 
done its perfect work. Has it helped me to be a better 
man, more equal to the ordinary duties of life, more 
patient under stress, more calm under trouble, more 
eager to serve my brother man according to my oppor- 
tunities and my abilities? If so, then I shall not be 
afraid to ask myself, ‘What have I been doing since?’” 

The best that our religion can do for us is to help us 
live up to our ideals. In the pressure of ordinary life, 
in the temptations that beset us all in our various expe- 
riences, in the worldly wisdom that is continually being 
poured into our ears, amid haste and emergencies, our 
only safety is the presence of ideals which unconsciously 
determine how we shall act. 

The accounts in the daily papers of the wreck of the 
Republic, and the wonderful calmness and heroism dis- 
played by passengers and crew alike, have brought tears 
to women’s eyes and have made the voices of men 
tremble because of the lofty ideals of human conduct 
there displayed. We have been thankful that human 
nature, under such stress and strain, could show its ideal 
side. It was fidelity to their ideals that kept the cap- 
tain and second mate on the deck of the foundering 
vessel, until finally the bow shot upwards, and, uncertain 
of their rescue, they leaped into the sea. We may ask 
the use of their remaining until that final moment. They 
could do no good. The vessel was evidently doomed 
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hours before she sank. Why did they. not leave her 
earlier, before the danger became so great? The only 
answer is that they were true to their ideals, and ideals 
are not always practical. They cannot give an exact 
account of themselves, nor can their use be weighed and 
measured. But they keep life pure and great, noble 
and heroic. The fidelity to his ideals, which neither 
made Jesus king nor saved him from the cross, yet 
made him the leader of mankind. From the ordinary 
standards of life we may ask what was the use of his 
sacrifice? At the time it seemed to accomplish nothing. 
But, in holding up the ideal life before mankind, the life 
that forgets itself in a noble devotion to ideal ends, 
Jesus was supreme. We ask of our religion that it shall 
help us to be true to the best we know and think. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Gospel of Doing. 


On the 6th of February the United States Senate gave 
the most of the session to a very interesting and instruc- 
tive service.- For myself, I found it involved a great 
many important suggestions as to the past and future of 
our history. But it was such a day as does not interest 
the daily press, nor does it form a part of what I call the 
Literature of Headlines. I do not suppose, indeed, that 
half the readers of these lines have any knowledge that 
at the Capitol of the country four hours were spent in 
the Senate in commemoration of a great man. 

Eighteen senators, and those eighteen among the most 
prominent members of the body, spoke in careful detail 
of the public service of Senator Allison of Iowa, who died 
the 4th of August last. It will surprise many careful 
readers of the country’s history to know that his con- 
tinuous service in the Senate was longer than has been 
that of any other man since the Senate was formed. He 
had been elected and re-elected for six full terms, so that 
his service in the Senate was for nearly thirty-six years. 
Before that time he had served eight years in the House 
of Representatives. 

At one period when the Republicans were to hold a 
nominating convention to name their candidate for the 
Presidency, his name was prominently before the people. 
But, with that exception, you can hardly say that to the 
“general reader’ or to the people at large Mr. Allison 
was a person who awakened universal interest. But, 
now that his life is reviewed, we have an opportunity to 
see how in our system a strong man who has himself 
absolutely in control, who has the welfare of the nation 
at heart, first, second, and last, takes his fit place in the 
management of its affairs. 

We have an opportunity to see how vain and absurd 
newspaper notoriety is. Indeed, from the eighteen re- 
markable speeches made by eighteen remarkable men, the 
general reader, if he will read them, has an opportunity 
to learn much as to the real government of the nation 
which he did not know before. For a single instance, 
Mr. Daniel, the distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
characterized in a hundred words the great change which 
two generations have made in the work of Congress. 
“Government by committee has necessarily superseded 
in practical effect the government of earlier days, where 
debates were largely at will, and any subject might be 
made one of prolonged discussion.” 

It should be understood that most of the speakers, 
probably all of them, wished that their names might be 
placed in the programme of speakers because they had 
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such tender personal recollections of Senator Allison 
himself. This was no perfunctory series of regulation 
addresses. The report of it brings together the recollec- 
tions and speculations of eighteen senators as to the 
history of the United States for the last half century. 
And the collection of their addresses seems to me to make 
what you might call a handbook as to the duty of a con- 
scientious man who represents the people and has a share 
in the legislation of the nation or in its present duty. 

And I am speaking of it here because in this little hand- 
book all the memories and all the lessons unite to pro- 
claim the supremacy of the gospel of Doing and the in- 
feriority of the gospel of Talk. In the presence of the 
chatter of to-day it becomes the duty of the right men to 
unfold the characteristics of a man who for half a cen- 
tury has been a leader in the nation’s affairs. And it 
proves, not that this man was a great orator, not that 
he cared for popular acclaim, but that he was a workman 
untiring and untired, a man who found out what ought 
to be done and did it. There is more or less talk about 
his tact and courtesy and skill, but it all comes out in 
his determination that the right thing shall be done. 

And the right thing, as it proves, is not that William 
Allison should be seen of men, known of men, or praised 
of men, but that the right thing shall be done at the 
right time. The record is simply marvellous, of the 
steps forward in administration, most of which bear the 
names of other men, where the real work, the work done 
by the wheel horse, was done by Mr. Allison. More than 
one-of these speakers says that his friends used to laugh 
at him because he would not commit himself in advance 
to details of policy. He would leave detail to be settled 
by mutual adjustment by men who had different points 
of view, and different prejudices; but, as Mr. Lodge says, 
in his admirable speech, when it came to voting, there 
was never any doubt about it, he was always on hand. 

This series of careful addresses begins by an instructive 
natrative of great interest of Mr. Allison’s share in the 
history of the country for half a century. This admir- 
able paper was prepared by Mr. Dolliver of Iowa, one of 
the leaders of the Senate, who always does well what he 
has to do. If you choose, you can call it a eulogy of Mr. 
Allison. But it is a history of the important legislation 
of the years of reconstruction and of what has followed. 
Every student of history knows that such years are the 
difficult years in any historical study, so that particular 
interest attaches to such a narrative as Mr. Dolliver’s. 

I should like, if this were the right place, to try to weave 
into one statement the threads of all these speeches. I 
wish I thought that one in a hundred of the young men 
who are studying government in different academies and 
colleges and universities would read and take to heart 
the lessons which they might find in this record of four 
well-filled hours. 

But I must satisfy myself now with calling hopeful 
attention to the well-earned precedents to be observed 
in every word of these eulogies to the gospel of Doing. 
The lesson comes in side by side with that of the parable 
of Pope Pacificus to which I referred here a fortnight 
ago. It is not those who say, Lord, Lord. It is those 
who Do. It is the same lesson which the Convention of 
Religious Education is trying. to enforce at Chicago, 
while I write. Men shall be known by their works. 
And God is to be glorified, not by the nicety of finesse, 
of what they call their ‘‘symbols” or creeds or profes- 
sions, but as they Do the Will of God. *4 

What a satire there is in that local phrase, which is, 
however, only yet beginning to receive the ridicule which 
it deserves, in which New England people said of some 
one whom they wanted to praise that he was ‘‘a profess- 
ing Christian.” EDWARD E. HALE. 
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Literature. 
Acts, WITH INTERPRETATIVE COMMENT. 
By George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. 
New York: Macmillan. 1908. 75 cents 


net.—This little pocket commentary belongs 
to the series ‘“‘The Bible for Home and 
School,” edited by Shailer Mathews, in which 
has appeared Prof. Goodspeed’s work on 
Hebrews, already reviewed in these columns. 
Dr. Gilbert’s work has the excellencies of 
its predecessor, excellencies characteristic 
of the series. Brevity and directness of 
comment, added to a really admirable in- 
troduction, make a praiseworthy volume. 
But one must query whether this commen- 
tary, like most others, does not explain 
that which really needs no explaining, and 
leave the reader in the dark precisely at the 
point where his questions rise. Take the 
account of Peter’s release from prison by 
an angel (Acts xii.). Here we have com- 
ments on the phrases ‘“‘the cell,” ‘he went 
out,” ‘they went out,” ‘‘the first and the 
second ward,’’ “‘through one street,” etc, 
But who raises the minute questions which 
these comments answer? No one. What 
any intelligent modern reader really wants 
to know, as he reads this chapter, is: Did 
angels actually come down from heaven in 
the first century and miraculously interfere 
in behalf of Biblical characters? Did Peter’s 
chains actually fall off automatically, and 
the several prison doors open “‘of their own 
accord,” closing and locking again of their 
own accord? Did all this take place with- 
out being noticed by the guards to whom 
Peter was chained and those who stood at 
the doors? After all, do angels actually 
exist? Why is there no testimony to their 
existence, credited by Christians, except in 
the books of the Bible? Why have they 
never appeared or been active except in re- 
lation to persons mentioned in the Bible? To 
all such questions Dr. Gilbert returns no 
answer, nor even indicates his own attitude, 
save in the remark, ‘“The author evidently 
regarded the details of Peter’s deliverance as 
altogether supernaturally carried out,” 
which leaves the reader only more confused. 
As to the ethical problem raised by the 
statement that sixteen innocent guards are 
put to death that Peter may be miraculously 
released, it does not seem to occur to the 
commentator. He says only, ‘“‘What the 
trial developed that might throw light on 
Peter’s escape, we unfortunately do not 
know.’ Does he mean here to hint at crimi- 
nal negligence or connivance on the part of 
the guards, and so to contradict flatly the 
statements of Acts? If not, just what does 
he mean? Equally unsatisfactory is the 
treatment of the ascension of Jesus, Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, and other miraculous 
episodes. Precisely the questions which 
would be answered in frank detail, were the 
author dealing with a ‘“‘secular” source, are 
here obscured or ignored. “This is not a 
captious criticism. It is justified by the 
complaints of readers who desire the light 
which would enable them to read the Bible 
intelligently, and are denied it. Peter is 
the hero of nearly half the narrative of Acts. 
He is in many ways the most prominent of 
Jesus’ disciples, and, after Jesus and Paul, 
the most influential man in the founding 
of the Christian movement. The book of 
Acts is our only source of information con- 
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cerning his career after Jesus’ death, save 
for one or two brief notices in Paul’s letters. 
Here is a critical-situation in his career. He 
is arrested, imprisoned, with certain pros- 
pect of death. Later we find him free and 
continuing his missionary activity. It is 
not too much to ask that any commentary 
on the narrative should make some reply to 
the question, How did Peter get out of 
prison? The author of Acts makes a very 
definite reply. The author of this commen- 
tary makes none. We have yet to publish 
any adequate free commentary. Most of 
those now at hand breathe the prayer, 
“Lord, I do not believe, help me to seem 
to believe.” 


THE CuRE OF SOULS; OR, CHRIST’S TREAT- 
MENT OF THE INDIvIpUAL, By William H. 
Milton, D.D.. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker.—In the language of psychotherapy, 
these addresses are written on the principle 
of suggestion. ‘That is, Dr, Milton has taken 
some twenty cases in which Jesus has 
strongly appealed to the individual, not to 
a general class. By suggesting better ideas, 
he has sought to raise his patients—if so we 
may call them—to higher levels and a fuller 
life. Jesus, indeed, is always personal, and 
strives to touch the individual soul. With 
a method thus differing with different human 
beings, there is nothing cast-iron in his 
“cure of souls.” With Simon, the son of 
Jona, he attacks moral cowardice, which 
Dr. Milton says acutely is ‘““‘by no means 
confined to weak natures. On the con- 
trary, it is the peculiar fault of those who 
are known as otherwise strong characters.” 
Nicodemus is rebuked for his sin of pride 
and for refusing to acknowledge publicly 
the real faith that was in him, The young 
mah with great possessions is met, not by a 
sweeping denunciation of all wealth, but 
with the charge that his own special pos- 
sessions were ‘‘weights that were holding this 
particular young man down.’”’ To many a 
rich man to-day Jesus would say: “You 
lack proportion. You are putting first 
what belongs last.’ Again, Pilate’s case 
is no rare one, “It is perhaps the most 
common of the ways in which men kill the 
spiritual life that is in them.” They grad- 
ually make shipwreck, “by the deliberate 
disregard of the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, by the slow silencing of the 
higher calls to honor and duty and unselfish 
service.” Even the case of Judas is met 
fairly, though of course with something of 
the old idea that Jesus certainly knew what 
was to befall him through the traitor in the 
ranks, ‘He called Judas because he feared 
he was an incurable, and desired to give him 
the only chance that he had for recovery. . . . 
He put him in charge of the funds, because 
he must have seen that if Judas was to be 
cured of his covetousness at all, it must 
be by exceptional trust under surveillance.” 
There is much which is novel, still more, 
much which is suggestive in these addresses 
which are linked by the one underlying 
thought; zz., Jesus’ personal method of deal- 
ing with those in whom he noticed some 
secret or open sin which needed the healing 
touch that only he could give. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION, By Frank Byron 
Jevons. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.50 net,—In this book Dr. Jevons, 
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already known to scholars by his fine Man- 
ual of Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligton, and other briefer contributions in the 
same field, presents the material of eight 
lectures delivered at Hartford Theological 
Seminary last year. These lectures were the 
first to be held on the Charles M. Lamson 
foundation, established at Hartford by 
friends of the late President of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
“to assist in preparing students for the foreign 
missionary field.” They set a high standard 
for their successors. Dr. Jevons’s thorough 
scholarship and mastery of concise and clear 
exposition make of a rather small volume an 
unusually complete discussion of Immor- 
tality, Magic, Fetichism, Prayer, Sacrifice, 
Morality, and Christianity, This discussion, 
moreover, is always conditioned by the prac- 
tical purpose of preparing the hearers to ap- 
proach with sympathetic understanding the 
religious life of the. people they set out to 
convert to Christianity. Hearers and lect- 
urer alike assume that the value of the 
lectures lies in their contribution to this 
work of conversion, assuming, further, that 
“Christianity is the highest form which re- 
ligion can take, the final form it shall take.” 
Even from this point of view the reviewer 
wonders if it is wholly true, as Dr. Jevons 
believes, that the Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary is ‘‘the first institution in the world 
which has deliberately and consciously set 
to work to create. ..an applied science of 
religion.” At any rate, since “six out of 
seven of Christendom’s missionaries come 
from the United States of America,” nothing 
is more important than that those who are 
to undertake the work of evangelization 
should be prepared by just such sympathetic 
and thorough introduction to other forms 
of religious development as we here find. 
Dr. Jevons’s main contention, that religion is 
social, not individual, in origin and nature, 
and is therefore essentially different from 
animism, fetichism, and magic, will of course 
be questioned by other experts in the field. 
But it is not a contention which makes these 
lectures less perfectly fulfil their purpose. 


THE SPELL. By William Dana Orcutt. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
This is an altogether clean and interesting 
story of the early experiences of a young 
married pair who are exactly fitted for each 
other, but have some trouble in adapting 
themselves to each other’s ways until after 
a sharp experience of doubt and tribulation. 
Spending their honeymoon in Italy, they 
settle down for a time in Florence to give 
the scholarly bridegroom an opportunity to 
renew his studies of the Humanists in a li- 
brary where a monkish custodian cherishes 
many rare books and manuscripts. The 
husband is infatuated with his work, which 
does not attract his wife, who has a passion 
for music which her husband does not share. 
A friend of the bride is invited with others 
to spend some time at the villa they have 
hired, and then the trouble begins; for this 
friend is the intellectual counterpart of the 
husband, becomes his assistant at the library, 
where the two are absorbed in the study of 
the humanists and the production of a book 
which the young man is writing. The young 
wife gladly consents to the arrangement 
until she and others discover that her young 
friend has fallen in love with her husband. 
‘Through trial and tragedy the problem is 
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worked out, and peace at last comes to the 
unhappy pair, without hopeless disaster 
to the unfortunate third person, who goes 
back to work alone with Cerini, the enthu- 
siastic old librarian, who also is working 
on humanistic studies. One lovable char- 
acter is Uncle Peabody, who is always smil- 
ing, cheerful, and hopeful. For the interest 
of the narrative it would have been as well 
to omit his dietetic theories, because they 
have already been sufficiently exploited by 
Horace Fletcher. He is really the Uncle 
Peabody of the story drawn from life, with 
his doctrine concerning mastication ex- 
pounded at full length. He is all right, 
but his expositions obstruct the course of 
the narrative. Several other attractive 
and well-drawn characters appear. 


BEL, THE CHRIST OF ANCIENT TIMES. By 
Hugo Radau. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 1908.—Only the profes- 
sional Assyriologist could deal with the wealth 
of detailed philological and mythological 
erudition found in this pamphlet. Very 
much of it seems to the non-expert reader 
+ not to bear directly upon the author’s thesis, 
which is the identification of ‘‘Christ”’ with 
the Babylonian deity Bel, or Marduk. This 
he attempts to prove by pointing out cer- 
tain parallels between specific dogmatic 
utterances about the doings of ‘‘Christ” 
after death and specific elements of the Mar- 
duk myth. Such parallels undoubtedly 
exist. Since no human being has ever 
known anything whatever concerning the 
fate of the soul of Jesus after the moment 
when he gave up the ghost on the cross, 
and since Christians from earliest times 
have made declarations about their Mas- 
ter’s after-death experiences, it follows that 
these declarations are dogmatic, products 
of the Christian thought and speculation. 
That such thought and speculation should 
move along lines suggested by familiar folk- 
lore and popular mythology is natural, even 
inevitable. The pointing out of such par- 
allels has interest to one who is tracing the 
origins of dogma. But such investigation 
in general, and in particular such a treat- 
ment as this by Dr, Radau, has no bearing 
whatever on the historical character of 
Jesus of Nazareth nor on our appreciation 
of his life and work and service to the race. 
It is not clear that Dr. Radau sees this. At 
any rate, his title is misleading, and claims 
far more than his pamphlet justifies-or regard 
for historic truth allows. 


A Man’s Faitu, By Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell, M.D, Boston: The Pilgrim Press.— 
Dr. Grenfell, master mariner, medical man, 
and missionary, with credentials duly attested 

~ in each department of service, is a man who 
brings the work of the missionary within 
the range of practical service to humanity 
and commends it to all men who admire 
heroism and approve of a life devoted to 
the service of mankind. In this little vol- 
ume Dr. Grenfell, who is as orthodox as any- 
body could ask, sets forth his faith in terms 
of modern experience, He shows why he be- 
lieves in God and why he holds fast to the idea 
that faith in Jesus Christ is a present help 
both to him as a missionary and to the needy 
men and women of the Labrador coast with 
whom he has to do, We like him for de- 
fending his creed in manful fashion, be- 
cause, after all, it is a part of that larger 
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creed in which the spiritual life of all good 
men and women finds intellectual support 
and justification. 


DAYBREAK IN TuRKEY. By James L. 
Barton, D.D. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
The recent revolution in Turkey, with its 
amazing transformation scenes, has excited 
the attention of all the world, and made 
welcome this volume by Dr. Barton, Be- 
cause of his relations with missionary opera- 
tions in the Near East, the author is emi- 
nently well qualified and equipped to give the 
general public just the information needed 
now, not merely in the world of missionary 
operations, but by all who have relations 
of any kind with this strange heritage of 
medievalism, The work of missionaries 
of the better sort—that is, of those who are 
intelligent, well-educated, and acquainted 
with the main currents of modern thought— 
has been one of the foremost influences in the 
evolution in Turkey of the kind of character 
which is essential to any modern adminis- 
tration of justice and protection of the rights 
and liberties of the people. 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN MIND. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.—This vol- 
ume consists of lectures delivered before a 
society organized in Glasgow at the uni- 
versity, and for the purposes of study of 
special subjects, with leading addresses by 
experts of various churches and denomina- 
tions, Catholic and Protestant. The eleven 
addresses, followed by discussion, relate 
to science, the comparative study of re- 
ligions, the trinity, the divinity of Jesus, 
agnosticism, and rationalism, One of the 
most lively and paradoxical of the lectures 
is by Father Power, a member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. There are no men more 
skilled in the use of logical weapons than 
the Jesuits, and the good father makes 
an excellent plea for the true rationalism 
as he understands it. 


THE REVELATION OF ‘THE THINGS THAT 
ARE.”’ By Rey. Herbert H. Gowen. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 50 cents net.— 
The rector of Trinity Parish, Seattle, here 
gives us seven most excellent expository ser- 
mons, based on the fourth and fifth chapters 
of the Apocalypse of John. One may dis- 
agree with his ecclesiology (p. 38) and his 
Christology, as one would with those of 
“John” himself, but one cannot question 
the power and the truth of most of Mr. 
Gowen’s exposition, ‘The book is a most ad- 
mirable illustration of the homiletic possi- 
bilities of even the most apocalyptic portions 
of the Revelation, and every minister may 
be grateful for these brief but complete ex- 
amples of real preaching. 


CONCERNING THE Curist. By J. D. Free- 
man, M.A. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son. 1908.—This “book presents fifteen 
homiletic discourses whose texts are certain 
striking utterances of Jesus or significant 
episodes in the story of his life as given by 
the three later evangelists. Mark is not 
used. They are all couched in the exquisite 
diction and felicitous phrasing which were to 
be expected from the author of Life on the 
Uplands, and their preaching is fine preaching, 
We may not turn to the volume for any ac- 
curate critical and historical contribution 
to our knowledge ‘“‘concerning the Christ,” 
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but we may with profit learn from it of the 
graces of human living and the beauty of 
the spiritual walk and conversation. 


Miscellaneous. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish The Life 
of Abraham Lincoln, designed especially for 
boys and girls. The purpose of the little 
book is to give the children an understand- 
ing of Lincoln’s writings, an appreciation 
of the simplicity and purity of his literary 
style, and, most important of all, a love of 
the man. It is a clear, straightforward 
biography, thoroughly sympathetic and 
sufficiently picturesque to hold the attention 
and even capture the imagination of young 
people. (60 cents net.) 


Menotomy,:a romance of 1776, is based 
on fact, with certain names real and others 
fictitious. The account of the events of the 
19th of April and the 17th of June, and 
the description of the siege of Boston are 
strictly historical. In this setting the writer, 
Margaret L. Sears, has woven fact and 
fancy pleasingly together in a story of a 
love that crowned two lives and recompensed 
long misunderstanding. It is published by 
Richard G. Badger. Another book sent out 
by the same publishers is Mrs. John Vernon 
by Julia DeWolf Addison. This study of 
a dramatic social situation gives the writer 
a chance for some effective satire, which is 
dominated, however, by genuine good sense 
and kindly feeling. 


Books Received. 


[From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Heroes of Israel. By Theodore Gerald Soares. $r. 
Industrial Insurance in the United States. By Charles 

Richmond Henderson. $2.19 postpaid. 


From the Sunday School Times Co., Philadelphia. 
The Panorama of Creation. By David L. Holbrook. 


50 
cts.net. 
Boy’'s-eye Views of the Sunday-school. By Pucker. 


60 
cts, net, 
Howto Talk with God. By a Veteran Pastor. 50 cts. net. 
From the Concord Publishing Co., New York. 
The Life of Mary Baker Eddy. By Sibyl Wilbur. 
From Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 


Life and Letters of Austin Craig. By W.S. Harwood. 
$2 net. 


From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


Anselm’s Theory of the Atonement. By George Cadwal- 
ader Foley, D.D. $1.50 net. 
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The Dome. 


An Illumination. 


The moon was home 
One summer night, 

And made her house 
So round and bright. 


A little mouse, 
Who saw the sight, 
Went back to bed 
In great affright. 
—J.F. Crowell, in Children’s Magazine, 


For the Christian Register. 


The Truth-teller. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


The snow fell heavily still, but a certain 
mildness in the air made the boys who 
wanted good skating shake their heads. 

‘The Twenty-second ought to be in the 
winter,” said John Warton, frowning. ‘‘This 
sort of thing’s unseasonable.”’ 

His companions laughed. John was very 
popular, and any word of his which had a 
merry sound was hailed as a witticism by his 
partial listeners. 

That is, by most of them. One boy, with 
a dark, pale face, not given overmuch to 
smiles at any time, was frigid enough now. 
He had a much sadder home, a much harder 
life, than either of the two boys, who, like 
himself, were competing for the “‘Brick- 
worth Prize and Scholarship,’’—both John 
Warton and Walter Winton, the alternate 
heads, with himself, of the head class in the 
high school. The goal of all their efforts 
was that bequest of the late Josiah Brick- 
wotth, which, every four years, sent to 
Harvard the most promising of the high 
school graduates, with one hundred dollars 
towards his equipment. 

John Warton desired the prize for the 
glory of it. His father was well to do. 
Walter Winton, a pleasant, modest youth 
whom our hero admired more than any one 
in the school, wished to win it to please a 
widowed but not poverty-stricken mother, 
He himself, Robert Gordon, passionately 
strove for it, to escape from his uncle’s 
guardianship. Robert was an orphan, and 
found his father’s brother and his house a 
stern substitute for home and parents. He 
was not a harsh man, and had Bob, as he 
called his nephew, been more like his ideal 
lad, the boy might have been happy enough. 
His uncle desired to see him take an inter- 
est in his own grocery business, and, after 
that, in games and sports. 

Robert’s scholarly tendencies were a per- 
petual annoyance to the sturdy old man, 
who had won many trophies from football 
and other matches before age had stiffened 
his limbs. 

“Well,” said John Warton, when the 
laugh about him had died away, “‘if it 
doesn’t freeze, and we can’t have our hockey 
match to-morrow, how can we fitly celebrate 
the Twenty-second ?”’ 

‘‘A paper chase,” cried one voice. 

Walter Winton shook his head. 

“Paper would get sodden and useless in 
the rain,’’ was his protest. ‘Just a long 
tramp,—say to, Dinckly Mills and back. 
That would put in the best part of the day.” 

Other projects were named, only to be 
flouted. The ten-mile walk carried the day. 

“But,” cried John, in his clear, command- 
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ing tones—‘‘if it freezes,—and it. may; —the 
hockey match, remember!” | i 

He turned away, followed by a loud chorus 
of agreement. Only Robert was silent. He 
was glad that the walk could not claim him, 
as the hockey match would. He could 
light the coal oil stove in his attic, and spend 
the day with his beloved books. The ex- 
amination was to be held on the 28th of 
February, and the long day meant much to 
a slow student. 

‘Well,’ demanded his uncle, as the un- 
congenial pair met at supper, ‘‘what are 
you going to do to-morrow—George Wash- 
ington’s birthday? Hockey match, I sup- 
pose. I think I’ll get over to it! See if 
you’ve improved.” . 

“They were talking of a paper chase,’ 
answered Robert. ‘But gave that up for 
a walk to Dinckly Mills.’ 

“No match?” said the old man, disap- 
pointed. 

“Tt’s thawing,” 
an uneasy sense of evasion. 
think the ice would be safe.” 

‘Safe enough, unless it’s a quick thaw,” 
the old man rose. “Lads are different from 
what Iwas. Nothing would have made me 
wonder if the ice would hold. I’d have been 
ondty 

Robert rose, also, and ran up to his attic. 
He was soon immersed in the mathematical 
problems which he found so difficult, and on 
which so much depended. He was sure of 
himself on all other points, but geometry 
caused him much anxiety. 

He went to bed late. Once in the night, 
he awoke, to pull up the slipping coverlet, 
and was aware of a sharp tingle of frost in 
the air. Alas for his hopes of a day with 
his books! The sky was blue and clear, 
the ground hard with a black frost! 

“The lads who start out for Dinckly Mills 
will wish they’d waited, and had their 
match,” said uncle over the steaming por- 
ridge. ‘‘As pretty a day for ice hockey as 
any one could wish.” 

Robert’s heart bounded. He had ex- 
pected sharp orders to be off in time for the 
match. His uncle’s mistake gave him the 
chance he so bitterly needed. He could 
stay at home, and puzzle out those triangles 
and rectangles which perplexed his dreamy 
mind. 

“They like walking,’ he said, congratu- 
lating himself that he was not uttering an 


replied his nephew, with 
“They didn’t 


untruth. ‘It’s nice to have sunshine for 
that.” 
He rose, nervously anxious to escape 


further conversation, and made his way to 
the attic. What his stern old uncle might 
say—or do—when he found out that the 
hockey match had really taken place, he 
hardly cared. What the boys would say, 
when they had to put on a weaker substi- 
tute for himself, he hardly cared. ‘This 
day’s ‘‘grind”’ at geometry meant too much 
to him. It meant perhaps freedom,—a life 
among books, escape from the grocery busi- 
ness—it meant happiness. That his depart- 
ure would leave lonely an old man who had, 
after all, brought him up; that he might be 
showing little gratitude for many benefits, 
did not once enter his mind. 

The match was set for two in the after- 
noon. Robert worked steadily till nearly |‘ 
noon,and then came to what John would 
have _called a stumper,—a problem that 
bafiled every effort to understand it! And 
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the principal had already reviewed it, he 
could hope for no more help! 

Suddenly he remembered an old book of 
explanations which had helped him in the 
earlier stages of his geometrical studies. It 
might have some notes upon this problem. 
With feverish haste he began to turn out a 
box of out-grown text-books, searching, 
searching! 

He never did find the one he wanted. But, 
seeing a cover somewhat resembling that of 
the volume in question, he opened it. It 
was just an old reader, of the grammar 
school stage of his education, and it opened 
at a picture of little George Washington, 
standing before his father: an axe lay on 
the ground between them. Robert remem- 
bered, too, as he looked, the words of the 
teacher, spoken at the reading lesson, so long 
ago. 


“Yes,” he seemed again to hear, ‘yes, 
we’ve a lot to-be_thankful for. The Father 
of his Country was a great man: there 


never was a greater. And remember, boys, 
he was a Truth-teller!’”’ 

The book fell back into the box. 
stared out at the bright blue sky. ' 

“Bob,” called out his uncle’s voice from 
the foot of the stairs, “if you’re sure the 
boys won’t have that match, I’ll take the 
cars to Philadelphia, and have a chat with 
your aunt Mary. But I’d rather see that 
match: you think they won’t have it, eh?” 

Robert hesitated. One word from him, 
and he might be left in peace, with the in- 
tense quiet of the empty house and might | 
grapple victoriously with his geometry. 

“He was a truth-teller!”” He seemed 
again to hear the words. 

“Bob,” called out the impatient voice. 

The boy went to the stairs. 

“They'll have the match, uncle,’’ he said, 
“if the ice is firm.” 

He lost the scholarship. But—what did 
he win? 


Robert 


Washington’s Adventure. 


“Tell me something to play, Howard,— 
do tell me something to play,” begged Nor- 
man of his big brother, who was studying his 
history lesson. 

“Play that you are Gen. Washington 
taking his soldiers across the Delaware River 
to attack the German soldiers. I have just 
been studying about that, and I think it 
would be a good game. ‘his is just the 
kind of weather to play that, too, for it all 
happened on a bitter cold night when the 
river was full of great blocks of ice that 
bumped against the boats and almost 
crushed them.’ 

“That will be a good game,” agreed 
Norman. ‘T’ll borrow mamma’s little cake- 
pans and use them for boats, and I’ll put 
my tin soldiers in the boats, and they can 
use spoons foroars. My blocks will do for the 
blocks of ice that almost crush the boats, 
and this rug shall be the river,’’ and then he 
went downstairs for the cakepans and 
spoons. 

“This is a very cold night, general,’’ said 
mamma. “Iam afraid that your men will 
suffer a great deal.” 

“Madam,” answered Norman, solemnly, 

‘a soldier must think of neither heat nor 
cold. He must think only of his country.”’ 

The soldiers were brought out and formed 
in line, and then at the order ‘‘ Forward,” 
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which Norman called in a loud voice, they 
entered the boats. 

“Forward, march!’ Norman again 
shouted; and the soldiers, with their spoon- 
oars, started across the river. Oh, how bit- 
ter, bitter cold it was, and how those dread- 
ful blocks of ice did push up against the little 
boats! But the soldiers were very brave, 
and Gen, Washington shouted, ‘‘For- 
ward!” to them a great many times, and they 
didn’t give up, although it-was so cold 

“We must move very quietly,’ the general 
said, ‘‘so that the enemy. does not hear us 
coming. It is much too dark for them to 
see.?? : ; 4 

The soldiers rowed through the dark night, 
and at last they were across the dreadful 
river. 

“Land!” cried the general, softly. 

“Form in line!’ he next commanded, and 
soon all the soldiers were standing in line in 
front of the town in which the people were 
still asleep. The day before had been 
Christmas, and the German soldiers had 
eaten a great deal of supper and gone to bed 
late, so that they were very sound asleep now. 
They did not dream that Gen Washington 
and his men were so near. Everything had 
been very still among them when suddenly 
—what was that! They heard the bugle 
blow. Sleepy and frightened, they jumped 
from their beds, but it was too late. 

Gen, Washington and his brave men were 
already among them, making prisoners of 
them. : 

‘Ah, if we only hadn’t gone to bed so 
late and slept so soundly!” they groaned, 
but they should have thought of that before. 

Maybe they would have been more careful 
if they had been fighting for their own coun- 
try, but they had been hired by the English 
to help them. 

“We have a thousand prisoners, gentle- 
men,” said Gen. Washington when he 
had time to talk to his officers, ‘‘and only 
three of our men are lost, one killed, and two 
frozen. We have had a great victory.” 

And, when Norman put his soldiers away, 
he thought he had had a great, good time. 
Elizabeth Roberts Burton, in Sunday School 
Times 


A Discovery. 


. Helen and Roger were staying with their 
grandparents. Although they were not 
exactly city children, yet there were enough 
new sights and sounds here to keep them 
busy asking questions and trying to find 
out for themselves, 

The hens fascinated them a good deal. 

At night they would peep into the hen- 
house and watch the row of cuddled-up chick- 
ens balanced on the roosting poles. 

“Aren’t they funny?” said Roger, who 
was the younger of the two. ‘They look as 
if their heads had been pushed down into 
their bodies.” 

“T know it,” said Helen. ‘‘But see their 
feet curled round the pole so tightly. I 
should think it would keep them awake, 
holding on so hard.” 

When Helen asked her father how it was 
the hens did not get tired out holding so 
tightly to the poles, he said, ‘‘Why, they do 
not have to hold on, When they sit down, 
their claws shut up by _ themselves, 
and they can’t fall off if they want to, 
without first standing up,” 
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“How funny!’ exclaimed Roger. 

“Next time you see a chicken walking,” 
continued their father, “just notice that, 
when she steps high, her claws close together 
the same way they do when she sits down. 
If you were like that, you could perch on the 
back of a chair all night.” 

“My!” said Roger, as they reached the 
house. “Let me sit up and try it!”’—Youth’s 
Companion, 5 

Solomon. . 

Claire was sitting up in bed waiting for the 
doctor. She had been sick for a fortnight, 
but now was almost well again. Dr. Bell 
was down in the hall talking with her mother, 
and in a minute they would both come up- 
stairs to her. Sometimes the doctor brought 
her a little gift. Yesterday it was a nest of 
three pretty pill boxes. She wondered if he 
would have anything for her to-day. 

The door opened, and in came Dr. Bell, 
a puffed-out paper held carefully in one 
hand. 

“You never could guess what I’ve brought 
you,” he said. Then he put the paper on 
the bed, and uncovered the wretchedest 
specimen of a little black crow that ever you 
saw. 

“Q-o-h!”’ cried Claire. 

“‘T found him by the side of.the road over 
on the mountain,’ said the doctor. “I 
knew he would die there, for he isn’t old 
enough to fly, so I thought I’d bring him to 
you. If he lives, he’ll make you a fine pet, 
though he isn’t very handsome at present.” 

“Oh, I shall just love him, I know I shall!” 
Claire exclaimed delightedly. 

Master Crow cocked a bright eye up at 
her in a way to make them all laugh, and Dr. 
Bell said,— 

“Oh, I shouldn’t wonder if he turned out 
to be a regular Solomon for wisdom!’’ 

“VIL call him Solomon!’ cried Claire. 
“Wouldn’t that be a good name?” 

And so Solomon it was. 

The bird grew fast, both wise and hand- 
some, and by the time Claire was quite well 
her pet was able to fly. At first there was 
talk of clipping his wings; but the little girl 
could not bear to have it done, so he was 
left to use his beautiful wings to fly away with 
if he chose. But Solomon did not choose. 
Occasionally he would be gone for hours; 
but he was sure to come back at dusk, and 
rap on the window with his strong bill. On 
being admitted, he would utter a joyful 
“Caw! caw!” 

Once Claire looked out in the yard to see 
Solomon talking to a whole flock of crows, 
and she trembled lest he should be coaxed 
away; but her pet had no idea of leaving his 
home, and after awhile the strangers de- 
parted. 

Solomon was fond of anything bright, and 
the family had to keep their coins out of 
sight. Occasionally they wanted extra milk, 
so they set a pail ott on the steps, dropped 
the pennies in, to pay for the milk, 
and put on the cover. Once or twice the 
money was missing, and then naughty 
Solomon was caught carefully taking off 
the pail cover and grabbing the coins. 

All the neighbors knew Solomon, and he 
paid them frequent visits; but, whenever he 


' was not wanted, all they had to do was to 


say, “Go home!” and off he would fly at 
once. 
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Claire missed him one day, and wondered 
what had become of him. He did not appear 
for dinner or supper. At bedtime he had 
not come, and she feared her pet had gone 
forever. The next night he was still away; 
but before she went to sleep she heard his 
familiar ‘‘Caw! caw!” and she jumped up to 
open the window. But such a Solomon! 
His feathers were rumpled, and his tail was 


gone! 


Where he had been mnobody.-has: ever 
found out, but for days lhe seemed afraid to 
leave the house. Now he always returns 
home by nightfall, and Claire looks forward 
to having Solomon for a pet for fifty years 
to come.—Emma C, Dowd, in Zion’s Herald 


A True Toad Story. 


Mother put a dish of cornmeal and water 
by the doorsteps for the little chicks; but 
they did not come, and the flies all came to 
have a party. 

A hungry toad happened to pass by. “Oh, 
dear,” he thought, ‘““I want some flies for 
breakfast, but they will all leave if I go there. 
What shall I do?” He took another hop 
and stopped to think a moment. 

“T know,” he seemed to say; and can you 
guess what he did? 

He hopped into the middle of the dish, 
took his hands and patiently rubbed the 
cornmeal over his body till nothing was to be 
seen but a lump of cornmeal and a pair of 
bright black eyes. The flies soon gathered 
again to eat, but were eaten instead. 

Was this not a wise old toad ?—Primary 
Education, 


No Cause for Tears. 
; ee 

A little boy had gone on a visit to his 
grandmother. The first morning after his 
arrival she heard him crying when being 
washed by his nurse. During the day he 
was standing admiring a beautiful canary 
which his grandmother had, and at last gave 
vent to his admiration by saying ,— 

“Grandma, that’s a pretty bird.” 

Wishing to improve the occasion, she re- 


plied,— 
‘‘VYes, but he never cries.” 
“Grandma, that’s because he’s never 


washed,” he retorted. 


A boy once inquired why leaves of tables 
were so called, since they did not resemble 
leaves in the least. Not having received a 
satisfactory answer, he thought for some 
time, and then said, ‘“‘I think I know now: 
they’re called leaves, because you can leave 
them up or leave them down.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand, 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


France.—A notable action has recently 
been taken by the Presbyteral Council of 
the Church of l’Oratoire in Paris, the largest 
and strongest of the Huguenot churches of 
that city. A considerable number of its 
members feeling the wundesirability and 


danger from a hygienic point of view in-, 


volved in the employment of a single cup in 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
the Council took their protest. under ad- 
visement, and have ordered that hereafter 
any persons participating in the Communion 
will be free to simply take the cup in their 
hands without putting their lips to it, and pass 
it on to their neighbors. This would seem to 
meet as well the scruples of those who from 
conscientious motives abstain from the use 
of alcoholic beverages, even at the Commun- 
ion. 

The pilgrimages to Lourdes seem to in- 
crease in extent. Within the first six 
months of the year that is past, 199 excur- 
sion trains, aside from the regular train 
service, entered the station. 40,000 pilgrims 
made use of the healing baths. 130 doctors 
are occupied in examining the reported cures, 
of which, however, only 20 were announced 
as of a miraculous character. 

Some of our French coworkers call our 
attention to a statement in La Croix, the 
Roman Catholic daily newspaper of Paris, 
which, in its issue of January 22, prints a letter 
from the United States by its ‘‘special cor- 
respondent Morisson,” which is even more 
interesting reading for Protestants than 
Roman Catholics. After narrating at some 
length the “war” of certain Protestants 
with President Roosevelt because of his 
famous letter on religious tolerance, the 
writer assures the readers of La Croix that 
the Catholics have nothing to fear from this 
family quarrel. ‘They have only to remain 
firmly attached to Rome in the unity of 
faith, in purity of manners, in spiritual dis- 
cipline, and in prayer, in order to triumph 
over all opposing obstacles. They already 
form in the United States a compact group 
of seventeen millions, according to an official 
census now being made.” 

It may be remarked to this that the recent 
Roman Catholic Year Book gives the Roman 
Catholic population of the United States 
as fourteen and a half millions in round num- 
bers, from which estimate it will be safe to 
deduct several millions as purely conjectural 
and swollen statistics. The correspondent 
of La Croix thinks the great Protestant sects, 
the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
and Lutherans, if taken together, cannot 
muster any such numbers, whereas a glance 
at the United States census shows that in 
actual adult membership they exceed the 
Roman Catholic population in this coun- 
try; and, if the Protestants were to include 
all the members of their households, young 
and old, and all church attendants, as do 
the Roman Catholics, they would outnumber 
the latter seven to one. The future of the 
republic, thinks ‘‘Morisson,” is in the hands 
of the Roman Catholic element. ‘‘Through 
European immigration the latter gain nearly 
400,000 adherents yearly, generally excellent, 
and, for the most part, conserving their 
faith, their religious habits, their domestic 
virtues, their respect for the institutions of 
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the country. It must be recognized that 
they are excellent citizens, and that the re- 
public can count upon them under all cir- 
cumstances.” ‘To this optimistic character- 
ization of the Roman Catholic immigrants 
who come to this country, Americans will 
take many exceptions, and our criminal 
statistics form a curious commentary upon it. 

‘Vhe Protestants, in the opinion of Moris- 
son, are tending “‘to religious indifference, 
to atheism, to a naturalism more gross than 
can be conceived. Marriage is for the Prot- 
estants only a simple contract, to be annulled 
at will by either of the parties toit. Young 
people are cited who marry each other after 
a chance meeting at an excursion or a visit 
to the theatre, and who divorce themselves, 
a month after in order to repeat the same 
experience as often as it shall please them. 
They have a horror of children, and the 
civil code does not disturb too much the 
practice of infanticide. The doctors who 
aid in this crime are legion, and seem to 
enjoy impunity.” Then follows this most 
voracious and trustworthy statement by 
the special correspondent of La Croix, “By 
way of illustration there may be cited a little 
city in Connecticut, consisting of between 
five and six thousand Protestants, where 
there has not been reported a single birth 
for ten years past.” 

It is to be regretted that this voracious 
chronicler of things American does not 
favor us with the name of the town in which 
this deplorable and truly remarkable state 
of things exists. He closes with the assur- 
ance that the Catholics may put their faith 
in God and the morrow. In twenty-five 
or thirty years they will perhaps be in the 
majority. And then, if they conclude to 
send one of their own number as President to 
Washington, there will be no more synods 
of Lutherans, Baptists, or Methodists able 
to prevent them from so doing. The corre- 
spondent laments that New York has not, like 
Paris, its Roman Catholic daily newspaper. 
But, if the information disseminated by 
such a journal is to be of the kind and quality 
which he himself furnishes to La Croix, 
there is no cause to regret its non-existence. 
Seriously, a grosser slander on American life 
and Protestant morality can hardly be 
framed than this presumably clerical cor- 
respondent has been guilty of. That some 
of the evils the pictures exist to a limited 
extent among us may be admitted. But 
to charge that they are characteristic of 
American civilization or Protestant church 
life as a whole would be as unjust as to esti- 
mate the French home, and French so- 
ciety in general, by the indecencies and im- 
moralities of a certain class of French novels, 
or to claim that the brutality and licentious- 
ness of the underworld in France is the 
legitimate consequence of its Roman Cath- 
olic faith and worship. Protestant America, 
with a population of upwards of ninety 
millions, has no fears concerning any ulti- 
mate ascendency of the Roman Catholic 
element within its borders, despite the rapid 
growth of the latter. The defections from 
Catholicism in the United States are enor- 
mous. As its adherents grow well to do and 
educated, and are inspired with republican 
principles and secular ambitions, their devo- 
tion to the church grows lukewarm. How- 
ever this may be, no good is done to either 
wing of the Christian church by such misrep- 
resentations as these which we have exposed. 
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Mutual tolerance and good-will, combined 
with perfect sincerity, is the only possible 
way to assure the religious welfare and peace 
of all the sects and churches of the lands, 
of which the Roman Catholic is only one 
among many. 

The next three saints to be proclaimed by 
the Church of Rome are announced to be 
Pope Pius IX., Louis XVI. of France, and 
Queen Maria Stuart. 

The Franco-American churches in the 
United States, Congregational, Methodist, 
and Baptist, at a conference held at Fall 
River, determined to found a Federation of 
French Protestant churches in this country. 

Pastor Charles Wagner’s free church in 
Paris, Foyer de 1/Ame, has just observed its 
anniversary. A cheerful state of things was 
reported to exist. The dispensary main- 
tained by the parish on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, with five doctors in attendance, the 
young people’s societies, the weekly infant 
schools, the Sunday-schools, held on beauti- 
ful Sundays in the garden adjoining the 
church, the chorus choir, etc., were all re- 
ported in a flourishing condition. A large 
painting, representing Christ preaching from 
a bark on the shores of Gennesaret, has 
been presented to the church and is hung 
in its auditorium. 

Prof. Vaucher has been chosen dean of 
the Protestant Faculty of Theology in Paris, 
succeeding the deceased Prof. Stapfer. 

To replace the present unhappy division of 
the Protestant churches in France into ortho- 
dox, liberal orthodox, and liberal, an urgent 
appeal is now made for a federation which 
shall be just and kind to each school of 
opinion, and yet permit of practical co- 
operation. 


The Southern Industrial Institute. 


Comparisons are said to be odious, and 
yet it is mostly by comparison that we are 
able to estimate values. A man’s fitness to 
come to the front in any enterprise is meas- 
ured by his ability to take the lead, to out- 
strip his fellows. The success of any business 
is its power to hold its own, and to get a 
little ahead in its competition with other 
establishments of the same kind. A little 
over two months ago I came South from 
Toronto, Canada, to spend the winter with 
my friend, Miss Amelia Blasdell, the associate 
principal of the Southern Industrial Institute ; 
and I have been making close observations of 
the work and the workers, the methods 
employed, and the material under operation 
ever since I came. Having been engaged in 
missionary and philanthropic work for well- 
nigh forty years, it may not be amiss for me 
to judge the work of this school by that of 
some of the different institutions with which 
I have been connected. 

In this retrospective view I may mention, 
first, the homes of the late Dr. Bernardo of 
London, England, whose child-saving work 
among the poor of the old land stands out 
before the world as astupendous undertaking, 
nobly planned and wisely conducted to won- 
derfully successful issues. Dr. Barnardo 
himself was a missionary genius, a tactician 
of the first order, and an indefatigable worker, 
with a faith in his work and its possibilities 
which could not be overthrown by dis- 
couragement or temporary defeat. Then 
he had the sympathy of all classes, and his 
board of directors could_show the names of 
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some of England’s grandest men in Church 
and State. He was always in need of money, 
and money was always flowing in; for it was 
evident from the first that he was working 
for the uplift of the downtrodden and the 
help of the helpless, and so his hands were 
upheld by sympathetic recognition and 
generous giving. : 

' The next institution with which I was con- 
nected, and with which this Industrial In- 
stitute might be compared, is known in 
Canada as the Victoria Industrial School 
for Boys, which is situated at Mimico, near 
the shore of Lake Ontario, about nine miles 
from Toronto. But, as the Victoria Indus- 
trial School is a government institution, and 
as it partakes largely of the nature of a 
reformatory, comparisons are, of necessity, 
limited by the different circumstances. The 
Mimico School was, until his death, under 
the special patronage of Mr. W. H. Howland, 
who, as chairman of its board of manage- 
ment, never wearied in his efforts to raise 
moral and industrial standards, and to con- 
vinee the boys that his sympathy was true 
and strong, and his confidence in the possi- 
bilities of their future limited only by their 
determination to help themselves. - 

Now as to this school at Camp Hill, I am 
the more ready to speak without restraint, 
in that I am fully alive to the conscious 
sympathy of the two great and good men to 
whose successful labors in the philanthropic 
world I have just made reference. Across 
the silence between this life and the life 
beyond, they are stretching eager hands to 
clasp in hearty sympathy the hands of their 
brother philanthropist, who in this Southern 
State of this great American republic has 
for ten years, almost single-handed, and 
against a flood-tide of difficulties, conducted 
a work for the education and industrial 
training of the white boys and girls of the 
South, second to none in the greatness of its 
moral necessity, second to none in the 
grandeur of its recognized possibilities. 
Human need requires a human helper, human 
ignorance the light-bearing torch of a kindly 
human knowledge. In this double capacity 
of helper and light bearer, Mr. Lyman Ward 
has come to these Southern boys and girls, 
and opened up for them a pathway by which 
they may find their way to the uplands of 
learning. The need cannot be disputed, 
since it is an acknowledged fact that in this 
State of Alabama alone there are one hun- 
dred thousand white boys and girls who can 
neither read nor write. The school is beauti- 
fully situated; and the park in which the 
school and residential buildings have been 
erected, by the judicious utility of a little 
money could be made a very paradise of 
loveliness. It gives one positive pain to see 
a man with such a wide outlook, such hope 
and faith and courage, blocked at every 
step by the lack of a few dollars. The 
possibilities of this work as an uplift to these 
young people, who are hungering and thirst- 
ing for education, are simply unlimited. 
But every effort is cramped, if not effectually 
hindered, by the meager support accorded 
the schooi by those who could easily spare 
of their abundance, and whose help would 
mean so much to the man who works so 
unweariedly for its success. This nation of 
brainy men and women who believe so em- 
phatically in ‘“‘the survival of the fittest,” 
cannot afford to expend millions of dollars 
for the conversion of the heathen and neglect 
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to support a work at home, missionary in its 
character, Christlike in its nature, and 
destined in its expanding helpfulness to 
benefit and bless, not these boys and girls 
alone, but the nation at large, and that for 
all time to come. CaMILLA SANDERSON 


Letter from California. 


From Spokane to San Diego is 1,758 miles 
as the train flies, and the journey consumes 
86 hours. The same length of time would 
take one from San Francisco to the edge of 
Pennsylvania; and this mileage considerably 
exceeds that of even Mr. Backus’s longest 
journey from Denver to Youngstown. It is 
the wide territory represented by these 
figures that furnishes the opportunity and 
the duty of liberal Christianity in the three 
States of the Pacific Coast; and I occupied 
the most of my recent mid-year vacation in 
visiting our churches at the north and the 
south of this field. I had visited nearly all 
these churches before; but the interests of a 
field secretary brought me to them now from 
a new point of view, and gave me fresh light 
upon their condition and problems. The 
readers of the Christian Register will perhaps 
be interested to have some report of what 
was found in the field. 

Spokane has grown to be the ambitious 
and prosperous capital of the great and rich 
“Tnland Empire,’’ and now claims a popula- 
tion of more than 110,000. At the time of 
my visit it was thronged with visitors from 
far and near to see the great International 
Apple Show,—the greatest ever held. And 
surely it was a wonderful sight to see, that 
huge pavilion full as well could be with 
nothing but apples of every thinkable shape, 
color, flavor, size, and variety. Six several 
exhibitors showed a full carload each, 
packed ready for export to European mar- 
kets; and the largest single specimen weighed 
36 ounces. I think it quite within belief 
that a few years more will find the apple crop 
of the North Pacific coast as profitable and 
as famous as the citrus fruit crop of California. 
Our Spokane church has for more than twenty 
years suffered the disadvantages of isolation. 
For many years it was more than 400 miles, 
and it is even yet more than 300 miles from 
its nearest neighbor: But it has maintained 
its own through many vicissitudes and under 
many discouragements, and its condition 
and promise are thought now to be the best 
in its history.. The growth of the city will 
soon be bringing a new civic centre and a 
two-million dollar hotel, and other buildings 
of importance, very close to the church; and 
I cannot doubt that the time is near when 
our friends there can advantageously sell 
their present property and build themselves 
a much more attractive and serviceable 
building. I found our women there taking 
an active part in a “Christmas Shop” to- 
gether with the other churches. It was the 
first sign of neighborliness, I believe, that had 
yet been shown us. My Sunday there 
chanced to be the twentieth anniversary of 
the dedication of the church, and the con- 
gregation was evidence of health and good 
spirit such as one likes to see. Mr. Fuller 
has won a strong hold on his people; and he 
daily preaches to a great congregation 
through his editorials in the leading local 
newspaper. 

At the other corner of the State is Belling- 
ham, our extreme northern outpost, within 
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sight of the mountains of British Columbia. 
It is a Somewhat raw city of 35,000, still in 
the making, and thus particularly susceptible 
of having its whole tendencies for the future 
influenced by the spirit and work of a liberal 
church. Church work in any such com- 
munity is peculiarly difficult, and church 
maintenance is a much more serious matter 
than people in a long-established and pros- 
perous Eastern community can often under- 
stand. As one of the most loyal men said to 
me: “We are not a well-to-do community. 
We came out here because we were not, and 
hoped to better our condition.” Expecta- 
tions for the future are large and well- 
grounded; but for a people who are trying to 
establish for themselves a home and a liveli-. 
hood in what was but lately a wilderness, the 
effort at the same time to establish firmly the 
churches and other institutions of a high 
civilization is doubly hard. It means sacri- 
fice and hardship all round such as Massa- 
chusetts, for example, has not known since 
the: days of the colonists. Our friends at 
Bellingham together with their minister and 
his wife are carrying on this work of sacrifice 
and hardship with determination and with- 
out complaint, and they have their reward 
in the slow but steady growth of what 
promises to be a permanent church of the 
truest character. They appreciate most 
deeply the aid which a year ago enabled them 
to purchase a lot for their future church. It 
is located but two blocks from the State 
Normal School with its 500 students, among 
whom our church gains an increasing in- 
fluence, and in an excellent residence section 
not now served by any other Protestant 
church. With further aid generously given 
from the outside, our friends are now plan- 
ning to erect before the coming summer a 
modest chapel, under conditions which they 
expect they can meet as easily as they now 
meet their rent; and they are confident 
that from the day of the dedication they 
shall progress more assuredly and rapidly 
than ever before. 

Sixty-five miles south of Bellingham, and 
half as far north of Seattle, lies Bellingham’s 
sister city and rival, Everett, of equal size 
and equal, promise (begging Bellingham’s 
pardon). Our church here has had no 
minister since last spring; but it has a live 
Alliance, and a devoted nucleus of people, in 
whose hearts their church cannot die. As 
one of them said to me, ‘‘There has beenso 
much to discourage us that I sometimes have 
felt that we should have to give up; but it 
always comes back to this, that we simply 
can't get along without that church.” I 
preached to them of a Sunday evening, and 
afterwards conferred with the trustees till 
nearly midnight. ‘They now have a minister 
in view, and hope to settle him upon his 
graduation in early summer; and from that 
time on their progress should be uninter- 
rupted. 

Seattle is a lusty young giant of a city, 
confidently expecting within a generation to 
surpass San Francisco, and our church there 
embodies much of the spirit of the city. It 
had a severe test when Mr. Simonds left it 
for Oakland; but it has safely accomplished 
the transition to another pastorate, and Mr. 
Powers’s sermons draw large congregations to 
the church, and reach much larger ones 
through the generous reports published in 
the papers. Seattleites have great expecta- 
tions of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
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to be held there next summer; and our own 
church looks forward to the Pacific Con- 
ference which will meet with it at that time. 
We ought soon to be planting and watering 
the seed for a second church in this wide- 
spread city. There are two or three other 
places in Washington where we ought to 
plant churches at an early day, but I must 
speak here only of the churches actually 
visited. 

Crossing the mighty Columbia by the 
railroad bridge lately completed, we enter 
Oregon at Portland. It is not the happy 
memories of his first pastorate, nor a mere 
family partiality, that causes your corres- 
pondent to think of the Portland church as 
like the good wine that needs no bush; for 
its vigorous life and its powerful influence in 
the community are known of all men. There 
is something doing at the church building 
every day, and nearly all day and evening. 
The minister, following in the footsteps of his 
ancestors, is rendering important service in 
affairs of State and of city, and inspires his 
people to do the like. An assistant minister, 
fresh from his studies at Meadville, has 
brought new vigor into the Sunday-school 
and the young people’s work, as well as 
shared the general responsibilities of the 
parish. Evening services are successfully 
maintained. For two or three months they 
were devoted to lectures in exposition of the 
“Emmanuel movement,” after a preparatory 
period of wide reading and mature re- 
flection; but the matter is not carried beyond 
the academic stage. All in all, the Portland 
church has perhaps never in its more than 
forty years’ history known more vigorous 
life or deeper influence than now. Two old 
and valued members recently dying have 
left it generous bequests. 

At Salem, the State capital, Rev. Paul S, 
Bandy, formerly of the Congregational min- 
istry, is putting quiet and patient strength 
into a church which has had perhaps more to 
discourage than to encourage it in its nearly 
twenty years’ life. He has established week- 
day evening conference meetings which are 
much appreciated, and which suggest what 
other ministers might do in some circum- 
stances. Within the past year the church 
building has been thoroughly repaired and 
redecorated, and the basement has been 
finished off into attractive rooms for several 
church purposes, at an expense of $500. This 
activity, together with other signs of promise, 
augurs further progress yet to come. 

Hood River is a beautifully situated little 
city on the Columbia sixty-five miles east of 
Portland. It has grown rapidly and health- 
ily, and is known to the initiated as the 
source of the finest strawberries and the 
finest apples anywhere grown. Its straw- 
berries are shipped even to far Eastern mar- 
kets; and its apples go by the car-load to the 
markets of Europe, where they command 
fabulous prices, and to Vladivostok and Hong- 
Kong. It was the man who planted the 
first commercial apple orchard at Hood River 
a generation ago that became the chief pillar 
of our thrifty little church there. It was 
unshepherded all last year, and had become 
somewhat weakened in consequence; but 
the brother of our Salem minister is now 
putting life and strength into it to an un- 
wonted degree. Two services and Sunday- 
school a Sunday and a Wednesday evening 
meeting are the pace he sets for his people; 
and they keep up to it well. The church 
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here, too, has been repaired and further 
finished; and all its signs for the future are 
full of promise. 

I had thought in this letter to speak also 
of the churches in Southern California, but I 
must leave those for another letter. But 
I must not close without saying that, while 
I set out to visit the churches in the North- 
west with some misgivings as to what I 
might find, I was agreeably surprised in 
almost every case. They had lacked super- 
vision for more than a year, and might have 
been expected to be run down. On the con- 
trary, when thrown almost entirely on their 
own resources, they had risen to the emergency 
and gone forward. The difficulties with 
which some of them have to struggle are, as 
I intimated above, of a kind and degree 
almost unknown in the older parts of the 
country. But the struggles some of their 
members make to sustain them are splendid; 
and the sacrifices some of the ministers are 
making, and the hardships they are under- 
going for the sake of the cause they serve, are 
on the one hand pathetic and on the other 
worthy of the finest traditions of the mission 
field. The four of these churches that are 
now on the aided list have a spirited ambi- 
tion to become entirely self-supporting at 
the earliest possible moment, in order that 
other fields may be developed. Mean- 
time those in any part of the country who 
give to the assistance of any of these enter- 
prises may take my assurance that. their 
giving is well deserved and is bearing good 
fruit. E. M. W. 


Reed Institute. 


Through the bequest of the late Mrs. 
Amanda W. Reed an estate valued at ap- 
proximately one million dollars has been 
made available for the founding in Portland, 
Ore., of an educational institution to be 
known as Reed Institute. Mrs. Reed’s 
object was the increase and diffusion of 
practical knowledge and the promotion of 
literature, science, and art, and she restated 
her meaning as follows: ‘‘It is my desire 
and intention that the institution so founded 
and established shall be the means of general 
enlightenment, intellectual and moral cult- 
ure, the cultivation and development of 
fine arts, manual training, and education for 
the people.”’ 

Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, pastor emeritus of 
the First Unitarian Church, is one of the 
trustees of the Institute named by Mrs. 
Reed. Writing in the Morning Oregonian, 
Dr. Eliot has recently said :— 


The year 1909 will probably be the initial 
year in which the trustees of that noble 
philanthropy, the Reed Institute, will be 
able to look their trust fully in the face, and 
take some of the preliminary steps towards 
determining, first, the general line or lines 
which can be moved upon with most advan- 
tage to the people of the city and state; and, 
later, the methods and leadership which 
shall carry these lines forward to earliest 
operation. Up to this year the suits in- 
stituted by certain of Mrs. Reed’s relatives 
have engrossed most of the attention of the 
executor and trustees. These suits, though 
vexatious and taxing to the patience, have 
been determined, by courts of both lower and 
higher resort, in favor of the philanthropist 
and of the chief trust, and the result is that 
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the executor will be able in the sequel to 
turn over practically unimpaired the residual 
estate for the Reed Institute as intended by 
the wise giver. 

The general subject-matter of Mrs. Reed’s 
will in relation to the institute has been 
before the board, and some general lines of 
action may be said to be partially thought 
out. The trustees will have a large field of 
usefulness to choose from, and will be goy- 
erned no doubt first by a consideration of 
the existing philanthropies of the city and 
by a judgment that the institute should not 
duplicate to any great extent what may seem 
to be provided for through public taxation 
or other endowments and benevolent as- 
sociations. Again the interests of young 
people who are seeking to fit themselves to 
earn a livelihood in congenial occupations 
will no doubt be the paramount aim, though 
the will allows scope for general lectures and 
instructions in useful information for the 
public at large. 

The trustees will plan not only for the 
present, but for the future, and will give 
much time and preliminary thought to 
their work. 


Summer School of Theology, Oxford, 
$909. 


It has been arranged to hold a Summer 
School of Theology in Oxford in the month 
of September, 1909. ‘The object of the meet- 
ing is that men and women who are interested 
in the religious problems of the present time 
may have an opportunity of hearing and 
meeting with some of those scholars who 
have made special studies in their own de- 
partments of theological work. The lectu- 
rers are of various churches and schools of 
thought. 

Among the supporters of the school are, 
in addition to the lecturers, Sir J. A. H. 
Murray, Sir J. Rhys, Rev. Profs. T. K. 
Cheyne, D. S. Margoliouth, W. Sanday, 
Revs. J. V. Bartlet, C. F. Burney, J. Drum- 
mond, Profs. A. V. Dicey, C. H. Firth, A. A. 
Macdonell, E. B. Tylor, and others. An 
executive committee has been formed, with 
Rev. Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, as chairman, 
and Revs. A. J. Carlyle of University Col- 
lege and G. W. Thatcher of Mansfield Col- 
lege as secretaries. 

Provisional arrangements have been al- 
ready made for courses on ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Religion,’ ‘“‘Old Testament,” ‘‘New Testa- 
ment,” ‘‘The Early Church,’ and “The 
Relation of Christianity to Other Religions,’ 
with lectures by leading scholars. 

A Class for the Study of the Greek Text 
of one of the Pauline Epistles will be con- 
ducted by Dr. A. Souter of Mansfield Col- 
lege, and another on the Elements of the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek Testament by 
Rev. Dr. Odgers. 

The main courses of lectures will be given 
in the hall of Balliol College by kind per- 
mission of the Master and Fellows. 

The school will be opened on the evening 
of Monday, September 13, with an inaugural 
lecture by Prof. Perey Gardner, and will be 
closed on Friday, September 24. 

The fee for the complete course, which will 
embrace about forty lectures, will be 41, 
the smallness of the fee being made possible 
by a generous guarantee of the Hibbert 
‘Trustees. 
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Lists of available lodgings will be issued 
later, and may then be had on application to 


the secretaries (Rev. F. J. Carlyle, St. 
Edmund Hall House, Oxford, and Rev. 


G. W. Thatcher, Mansfield College, Oxford), 
to whom all communications with regard 
to the school should be addressed. 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Saturday, February 20, Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley is the lecturer. Her subject is 
“Superintendent and Pupils.’”” These lect- 
ures are in line with the general plan of 
having speakers for the scheme of instruc- 
tion for social work as well as for Sunday- 
school work. ‘The lectures are at 10.30, 
and are open to the public. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, February 
9. There were present Messrs: Carr, Eliot, 
Forbes, Fox, Frothingham, Homer, Hutch- 
inson, Lincoln, Little, Long, Williams, Wil- 
son, and Wright, and Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. 
Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the assist- 
ant secretary, the treasurer presented the 
following statement for January, 1909:— 

RECEIPTS. 


\ 
Cashion Gand Wan. 1, 1909.0). 2 wajem ele w discs 
From) donations): 2. .:...:.55.55.. 
Income of invested funds . .. 
Interest on bank deposits .......-..-- 
Bequest of Miss Hannah Wheat Gilbert, 
North Broookfield, balance, uncon- 


$31,687.75 
9,732.89 
4,417.59 
387.00 


le he eS Gepost eee 58.61 

Bequest of Benjamin Phipps, addi- 

tional, on account, unconditioned ... . 475.00 

Unitarian Service Pension Society, gift 

for Permanent Fund............-. 1,000.00 
Investment Church Building Loan 

Fund, repaid on loans............. 4,903.00 
Publicity Department, Subscriptions 

to Unitarian Calendars............ 99.80 
New Americans, gift for work in this 

IAPR TEU CS PNA pl s\e siete ee eek e > 300.00 

Investments, amount received for rein- 

PST Ss a Sees eee 20,491.62 

C0 yl 9 COR et ie a 1,940.59 

$75,493.85 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes .......-......---. $13,473.93 
Books and tracts for free distribution .. . 180.52 
Books published for sale ........-...... 1,280.56 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, Pen- 

Sy As iene eee 704.00 
Salaries and other missionary expenses . . 1,956.19 
Expenses of Unitarian Building ........ 669.66 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

UU seca sop Eee ar 1,800.00 
SSA STS 9,915.52 
Accrued interest on investments and for all 

OOO eS 50.05 

Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1909..............-. 45,403.42 

$75,493.85 


Upon report of the Finance Committee the 
following vote was adopted :— 

Voted, That an appropriation of $30 be made for the 
payment of the insurance on the First Unitarian Church, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Committee on Publication reported 
that they had voted to print as tracts ‘‘The 
Healing Power,”’ by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
D.D., and in the Memorable Sermons and 
Addresses, ‘“‘The Gospel of John,” by Rev. 
Francis Tiffany. 

Upon report of the Committee on Com- 
ity and Fellowship it was 

Voted, To approve the plan presented by Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte for the meetings of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, to be held in Philadelphia from April 
27th to goth inclusive. 

The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the treasurer, Mr. 
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Legal Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive: on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 
the least expensive of foods. 


There is 


no waste. There is most nourishment. 


Always fresh and crisp. 
No broken crackers. 
There can be no better 
soda crackers than 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


and inviting. 


Never stale. 
Always whole 
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Lincoln, that the following loan had been | 


made since the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors: to the First Unitarian Society, 
Iowa City, Ia., $5,000. 

The secretary presented a petition from 
the ministers in the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict, with reference to travelling lecturers; 
and he was requested to respond that, as the 


budget for the Rocky Mountain Department | 


was exhausted, it was impossible to grant the 
petition. 

The secretary presented a letter from Rey. 
Thomas R. Slicer, secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of the Hackley School, seeking the 
indorsement of the directors of the following 
names for the eligible list from which trus- 
tees of the Hackley School may be elected: 
Mr. Alexander J. Hemphill of New York, 
N.Y.; Mr. J. Lawrence McKeever of New 
York, N.Y.; and Mr. Daniel A. Davis of 
New York, N.Y. 


The secretary read a letter from the so- 
ciety in Louisville, Ky., expressing cordial 
appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. 
J. Edward Wright of Montpelier, Vt., dur- 
ing a month’s exchange with their pastor. 
Dr. Wright was then called upon and gave 
an interesting account of his visit and com- 
mented favorably upon the system of ex- 
changes which has been arranged by the 
Association, 

The president gave notice of certain amend- 
ments to the by-laws of the board which 
will be brought up at the next meeting. 

Adjourned. LEwis G. WILSON, 

Secretary. 


Hymn Books Wanted. 


The Holland Unitarian Church of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the only Unitarian church 
among the Hollanders in the United States, 
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is in need of some Unitarian hymn books. 
Heretofore the services have been confined 
to the Holland language, but now services 
in English have been added, so far with 
marked success. If some Unitarian church 
has on hand, or soon will have, discarded 
copies that are still usable of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association Hymn and Tune 
Book, revised edition, 1877, and is willing 
to dispose of them either as a gift or for a 
small sum, kindly communicate with the 
undersigned. We need at least a hundred 
copies. If one church has not a sufficient 
number of copies, perhaps another church 
is willing to add the requisite number. 
Great good may be done hereby: the noble 
Unitarian thought and sentiments will be 
sung into the heads and hearts of a growing 
generation in this city. Of course it is under- 
stood that we pay the freight in any event. 
Address, Rev. B. A. Van Sluyters, R. F. D. 
9, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


From a Birthday Letter. 


Dr. Charles G. Ames, writing in a birth- 
day letter to his parishioner, Mrs. Heywood, 
expressed a thought about age that ought 
to reach others than the recipient. He 
said :— 


You and I know better than to count 
these swift-flying years for much more than 
the infancy of our existence, and we do not 
care to have our friends speak of us as 
“aged people.’’? But we thank the heavenly 
Father for giving us so fair a chance to make 
a beginning and to live on this particular 
planet at this particular time. What a 
wonderful history has been enacted before 
our eyes! What wonderful people we have 
known! What rich opportunities have been 
ours, conjugating the verb to be through all 
its moods and tenses! 

For you, dear sister, I can wish nothing 
less and nothing more than a starlit even- 
ing to your earthly day and a glad awakening 
in the morning that knows no night. 


Education in Great Britain. 


A circular recently issued by the Scottish 
Education Department shows once more 
how far Scotland is ahead of England in 
matters of education. The real reason is, 
of course, the absence of the religious diffi- 
culty. ‘The circular is really interpretative 
of the recent Scottish Education Act. The 
way is pointed out for the school boards, 
for example, to exercise a most useful influ- 
ence in guiding and advising scholars who 
are leaving school with regard to their future 
careers. ‘The boards, it is shown again, may 
establish and work employment agencies in 
connection with a well-thought-out system 
of evening continuation classes, and, if they 
do this, they may go far to prevent economic 
waste by counteracting those influences 
which are now so active in drawing boys 
and girls away from school at much too 
early an age into the cranks of casual labor. 
This unquestionably strikes at one of the 
root causes of unemployment. The un- 
skilled laborer, no matter how zealous he 
may be, lacks that adaptability which serves 
the trained workman in such good stead 
when evil times fall upon him. ‘The circular 
is excellent, and we are only moved to one 
reflection, How long must England wait ?— 
Christian W orld, 


The Christian Register 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Being and Doing. 


In the opening session of the Religious 
Education Association, at Chicago last week, 
the president, Dr. Francis G. Peabody, 
struck an important key-note. While ex- 
pressing appreciation of certain modern 
movements relating to social work, indus- 
trial education, and civic reform, he called 
attention to the fact that such work drew 
on a great reservoir which would be soon 
emptied if the church and Sunday School 
were not supported. Among other ques- 
tions he asked: ‘‘Are we not substituting 
clubs, gymnasiums, and social settlements 
for prayer, preaching, and worship? Are 
we to be so busy in doing good that we have 
no time to be good? Is the old issue between 
faith and works to be revived? and must 
another Paul preach again the vanity of un- 
spiritualized conduct and the power of the 
higher life? This Association is a form 
of protest against this substitution of the 
temporary for the eternal.” 

In other words, a mill may be doing good 
work, but it draws its power from the ac- 
cumulated water in the high mountain levels. 
‘Traffic may speed hither and thither in won- 
derful volume and rapidity, but this activity 
is only possible by the use of fuel which came 
from the stored treasures of coal mines 
centuries old. It is folly for a money-loy- 
ing, pleasure-seeking, material people, to 
imagine that it can draw on itself for supplies 
of vigor and prolonged existence. We are 
living on the momentum which was created 
by others before us, who drew from the 
eternal sources. 

Here is where the church and the Sun- 
day School can rest their chief claims. If 
one wants a forcible illustration, he needs 
only to turn to Abraham Lincoln. Ad- 
dresses in thousands of places have set forth 
the priceless truth that he joined his efforts 
with a power greater than his own; that 
he sought the uplift of high ideals; that he 
first aimed to be in himself, as far as pos- 
sible, what was just and fair, and then radi- 
ated that power of lofty character in words 
and deeds. 

The Sunday School begins this work of 
storing power and unfolding it in the young 
nature. It is the training-place in the higher 
education. To neglect these preparatory con- 
ditions is to send a boy or girl out into the 
world only partially equipped for the battle 
of life. Its problems will confuse and its 
moral questions be badly decided, while the 
high purpose will be cynically treated. 
Such a career may be temporarily success- 
ful by virtue of shrewdness and energy, 
but the end thereof is surrounded with 
shadows. The recall that Dr. Peabody 
made leads us back to a great truth which 
the strenuous, material life of the present 
time tends to obscure. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The monthly meeting of the directors 
of the Sunday-School Society was held at 
25 Beacon Street, February 7. Present: 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Edwards, 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. > ‘ 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school ‘paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806., 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agen, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


Se ES Se 


Metcalf, and French, Misses Bancroft and 
Parker. 

The reports of the clerk and treasurer were 
read and approved, showing a fair balance on 
hand in the treasury. 

A motion was passed that a special ap- 
peal be made in the public prints, or in some 
other way, as was deemed advisable, for ad- 
ditional donations to the Society. The 
objects specified were: the support of a field 
agent, and to defray the expenses of the 
new Graded Lessons. For these two pur- 
poses it was deemed necessary to ask for 
$10,000; that is, salary and travelling ex- 
penses of the field agent for two years $8,000, 
and $2,000 for the publishing of the lessons. 
The hope was expressed that a few generous 
individuals might gladly contribute this 
amount. The books for the new course 
of lessons, twenty-three in all, may cost 
three or four thousand, and possibly the 
agent ought to be guaranteed his office for 
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three years: in that case the Society would 
need somewhat more than $10,000. 
The president jpresented a proposition 


from the Middle States Conference and the |. 


Meadville Theological School with regard to 
the Summer School for Sunday-School in- 
struction, the coming season of 1909. It 
was voted that the Society donate $100 for 
the work and co-operate with this excellent 
enterprise as last year. There was a pledge 
of not less than twenty students, and it 
was expected there would be many more. 

There followed an informal consideration 
of the feasibility of increasing the subscrip- 
tion price of Every Other Sunday. Nothing 
was decided, though it was clearly shown 
that the cost of publication has increased 
very much the past two or three years. 

A report was offered by Mr. Secrist, chair- 
man of the committee on the Graded Lessons, 
showing encouraging progress. The various 
authors of the books agreed to have copy 
ready for publication by the 1st of May. It 
is intended to have samples ready in August 
for inspection. 

Some matters of administration and busi- 
ness character were then informally dis- 
cussed. Meeting adjourned to Monday, 


March 8. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 
Young People’s Religious 


Cnion. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The annual meeting of the South Worces- 
ter Federation was held with the South 
Unitarian Memorial Society on Sunday, 
January 31. 

The afternoon session opened at 4.45, with 
Mr. Edwin L. Clarke, president, in the chair. 

After all joining in the well-known hymn, 
“Welcome, welcome is the greeting,’ Mr. 
Lewis K. Scott welcomed the Federation in 
behalf of the entertaining union. 

The nominating committee, appointed at 
the October meeting, presented the following 
list for officers for 1909, and upon motion it 
was voted to accept the report and declare 
the officers elected: president, Mr. Edwin 
lL. Clarke of Worcester; vice-president, Mr. 
Harry Newman of Hopedale;  secretary- 
treasurer, Miss May A.-Leland of Worcester ; 
executive committee: Miss Lucy Gates of 
Westboro and Mr. George W. Cromb of Men- 
don, with the officers. 

Reports of the work done in the unions 
were then given and the delegates present 
were: Hopedale, 6; Mendon, 1; West 
Upton, 10; Westboro, 10; and South Uni- 
tarian, Worcester, 19. 

For some unaccountable reason there 
were no delegates from Millbury, and as 
there is usually a large number they were 
especially missed. 

Miss Susan Urban of West Upton then 
read a finely prepared paper on “Take Time 
to do Little Deeds of Kindness’’ Every one 
present could learn some lesson from the 
paper. 

The evening session was opened with a 
selection by the church choir, The speaker 
was Rev. Charles W. Casson of Boston, and 
all were anxious to hear what he had to say 
about “The Unitarian Crusade.’’ Having 
just returned from his trip in behalf of 
Unitarianism, he told us of his experiences, 
and also gave us an incentive to return to our 
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homes and enter the work with more hearti- 


ness. 


Many of the parishioners of the Worcester 
church were present at the evening meeting, 
as they were eager to hear Mr. Casson again, 
having been with the Society for six weeks 
previous to the coming of Rev. Samuel C. 


May A. LELAND, 
Secretary, 


Beane, Jr. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, February 24, will be conducted by 
Sunday afternoon 


Rev. H.' T.  Secrist. 
service, 3.30, February 21, Prof. James H. 
Ropes. 

As the 22d of February is a public holi- 
day and the rooms of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation are closed on that date, the meeting 
of the Ministerial Union will be postponed 
until March 1. 

Meetings. 


THE CHIcAGO ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
Members met at the chapel, First Unitarian 
Church, February 4, at 11 A.M., the president, 
Mrs. Beebe in the chair. The minutes of 
the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. It was moved the president ap- 
point chairmen to fill the vacancies on the 
Cheerful Letter Committee and the Phil- 
anthropic News Committee. It was voted 
to send a letter of sympathy to the family 
of Miss French. 

Miss Lewis, chairman of the Post-office 
Mission Committee gave a most interesting 
report of the work. From a small number 


of advertisements inserted in a Chicago 


daily paper over one hundred requests for 
Unitarian literature were received, and, 
what was still more encouraging, there were 
answers from a good per cent. of the re- 
cipients. 

Mrs. W. I. Thomas, superintendent of the 
Juvenile Protective League, told of her work 
and the work of the Juvenile Court. She 
showed how every effort is now turning 
toward the child. Even the savage has 
shown us how the boy and girl were cared 
for as the future warrior and mother of 
warriors. 

In 1899 a law was passed providing for a 
Juvenile Court in Chicago. At the same 
time a committee was formed by Mrs. 
Flower and Mrs. Stevens to raise funds for 
probation officers and a detention home. 
Later an appropriation was made whereby 
the support of this committee was under- 
taken by the State. 

Mrs. Thomas told of the work among 
children and saloons where “can rushing” 
was done, of the gambling mania among 
children with slot machines in school stores 
and the selling of tobacco to minors. The 
Five-cent Theatres until recently had been 
unspeakably bad, especially in localities 
where children seem to want them miost. 
They are now under the control of a city 
alderman, the department of health, and the 
pictures are inspected before being shown. 
But the evil is not to be corrected only by 
taking these things away, something must 
be given to occupy their hands and minds. 
An instance was given, telling of a room in 


the city post-office where at times fifty 
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special delivery boys waited their turn to 
go out. The time was spent in gambling. 
The Juvenile Protective League had estab- 
lished a city library station, having such 


Addresses. 
The address of Rev. Henry G. Ives during 


his absence abroad will. be in care of Mrs. Ebenezer 
Ives, 13 Ornon Road, Hamstead, ondon, N.W., 
England, up to the 6th of April. 


Deaths. - 


MAREAN.—At Belmont, Mass., Feb. 15, roo9, Henry 
Endicott Marean, Jr., son of Henry Endicott and Edith 
Brooks Marean, 1 year, 10 months, 15 days. 


STRONG.—At New Brunswick, N.J., Feb. 9, 1909, 
Harriet A. H., wife of the late Judge Woodbridge 
Strong, and daughter of Hon. Jonathan Hartwell of 
Littleton, Mass. Age 81 years. 


HALL.—In Taunton Hospital, Jan. 31, 1909, Mrs. 
Freeman G, Hall of Dennis, in the 69th year of her age. 


COLBURN .—At Dedham, Jan. 28, 1909, Elizabeth C. 
Colburn, widow of the late Judge Waldo Colburn, in her 
82d year. 

We cannot but regret the loss which takes from our side 
a valued friend ; but we can rejoice in the thought that noth- 
ing can take from our memory the distinct, lasting impres- 
sion which such a friend has made upon us. The many 
deeds of kindness, the many words of encouragement and 
sympathetic interest will remain with us forever. They 
constitute a debt which, we feel, we can never repay, but 
they will never cease to help us. They have become a 
vital part of our lives. 

There are some characters which combine in themselves 
the most definite, firm, sterling convictions with a wonder- 
ful gentleness. There are some people to whom doing 
what is right means more than anything else in the world, 
but who are so free from self-righteousness that it would 
be well-nigh impossible for them to utter any harsh, un- 
sparing word of condemnation. Good causes always have 
their whole-souled support. High principles command 
their allegiance and they are universally beloved. They 
revere and adhere to the best things. They have charity 
towards all their fellow-men. Such was the character of 
our friend. That union of virtues was, I believe, one 
secret of her influence and power. 

She was markedly youthful in spirit always. In a very 
real sense she never grew old. That was because her in- 
terests as well as her sympathy were wide. 

She was an ideal parishioner: the church meant much 
to her. She gladly served it and took part in its activities. 
In regard to great questions Mrs. Colburn held clear views 
which she had carefully reasoned. She was a consistent, 
logical, conscientious thinker, but that was entirely com- 
patible with the inclusive spirit which she manifested. 
“*Given to hospitality’? she certainly was, and they who 
have enjoyed her hospitality are familiar with the warm 
cordiality and lovely dignity which characterized it, 

Among the influences which bear most strongly upon our 
lives is that) of the great ‘‘cloud of witnesses’? by which, 
through faith, we believe that we are surrounded. We 
work, we strive, as in their sight, and our work and our 
efforts are the better because of that consciousness. We 
think of them in the moments when we are tempted to be 
content with standards lower than the best which we know, 
and we are restrained from the impulse to descend. 

“* More homelike seems the vast Unknown, 
Since they have entered there.’’ 

Among these guardian witnesses we shall always pict- 
ure that sweet, cheerful, intensely earnest face, typical of 
all that is womanly and gracious, R. S. F. 


SPANIS 
from Madrid. Address Miss H. 
Street, Boston. 


LESSONS by a former resi- 
dent of Spain, recently returned 
M. Cutler, 25 Chestnut 


ANTED.—A _ young woman of refinement and 

education to live in apartment in New York City 

as mother’s helper, and take care of two children, aged 

three and four. Salary, $25 a month, References re- 

quired. Address, Mrs. W. B. D., care of the Regzster, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


W ANTED position in office or store, where advance- 

ment is possible, for clergymans son, 18 years 
old, high school education, strong and capable. Address 
“Country Clergyman,” care of Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


AITUATION wanted by a young colored woman, with 
S her child (5 mo.), for general housework. Best of 
references. Apply at Christian Register office. Please 
mail replies to Miss H. A. Cummings, 33 Pleasant Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unnttarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 434 miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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book as would interest boys. The books were 
warmly received and a different atmosphere 
prevailed. In the factories where one hears 
so much of the “‘by products” used, and no 
waste, those same factories throw out human 
waste without a thought. 

At the conclusion of Mrs. Thomas’s talk 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley was called upon. He 
differed with the speaker -as to the value of 
the Juvenile Court or any other artificial 
means of restraint. Mr. Hawley spoke in 
criticism of present-day methods of the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents and other 
wrong-doers as well. He doubted the right 
of one person over another’s life or liberty, 
urging the need of more sympathy for our 
fellow-sinners. 

Mrs. Thomas replied to Mr. Hawley by 
saying of course the Juvenile Court and 
similar institutions were only a temporary 
means, and better methods were constantly 
being sought. The remarks of Mrs. Thomas 
were most heartily applauded, and a rising 
vote of thanks was extended her. On motion 
the meeting adjourned. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness: A tribute to the memory 
of the late Miss Ellen Sophia Brown of Bos- 
ton has recently been presented to the Sec- 
ond Church by her friend Mrs. Harvey. The 
memorial is a tablet of bronze set on to a 
background of Italian marble. The design 
is a medallion formed of lilies and palm 
leaves, significant of the purity and strength 
of her character; beneath, the sentence por- 
traying so truthfully the heroism and un- 
selfishness of her life and its influence on 
those whose privilege it was to be called her 
friend :— 


‘Patient under suffering, 
Exemplary in the discharge of all the duties 
of life, 
Leaving a name to cherish 
And an influence to perpetuate.” 


May all those who knew her be strengthened 
by the lesson there traced, and in the years 
to come may there be many who will rise 
up and call her ‘‘blessed”’ for the thoughts 
shown to them through a bequest to the 
American Unitarian Association, this be- 
quest to serve as the nucleus for a ‘‘Home 
for reduced Gentlewomen,”’ hoping that 
others may be similarly inspired and a fund 
sufficient to establish it eventually created. 
‘This, and another bequest with the wish 
expressed that part be used for ‘“‘the better 
care of the sick poor,’ show the broad spirit 
of philanthropy which dominated her life. 
God grant that the wishes of this noble 
woman may be fulfilled, and that her influ- 
ence may indeed be “ perpetuated,’’ proving 
to many that ‘“‘her life was an inspiration” 
and “her memory a benediction.” 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. C. G. Ames: On January 30 a few 
friends from the church surprised Mrs. 
Abbie Ballou Heywood at her home in Dor- 
chester, the occasion being her eightieth 
birthday. She was presented with a copy of 
the recently published ‘Prayers of Rev. 
Charles G. Ames’’ (and two original poems). 
Mrs. Heywood is the daughter of Rev. 
Adin Ballou, the founder of the Hopedale 
Community. It was in 1842, when she was 
about twelve years of age, that her father 
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left his Mendon pastorate, and, with a group 
of friends who shared his convictions, 
settled in a neighboring valley, auspiciously 
named Hopedale, where he hoped to realize, 
through voluntary association, his dream of 
Practical Christian Socialism. Mrs. Hey- 
wood, having graduated from the first State 
Normal School, then in West Newton, be- 
came the teacher of the community school. 
This she made so notable by her high stand- 
ard and progressive and original methods, 
that such well-known men as Garrison, C. 
F. Hovey, and Rev Samuel May of Leicester 
sent their sons to it, although it was a small 
district school, ‘The Hopedale Home School, 
which she conducted with her husband, 
Rev. William §S. Heywood, also attracted 
many pupils from a distance. With a com- 
manding and gracious presence, sound 
judgment and ready sympathy, she had a 
lasting influence on her pupils and won their 
lifelong admiration and love. There are 
men of prominence who think ‘“‘Mrs. Abbie” 
the best teacher they ever knew; and many 
are grateful for the happy fortune which 
placed them under her wise guidance. It 
had been the long-cherished desire of Mr, 
Ballou that “whatever property he might be 
in possession of at his death should be used 
to promote the objects to which the crowning 
aspirations and efforts of his life had been 
directed.”’ In pursuance of this desire Mr. 
and Mrs. Heywood established, in 1891, at 
the Meadville School, ‘‘The Adin Ballou 
Lectureship of Practical Christian Sociology,” 
providing for an annual course of lectures on 
the “Social Aspects of the Religion of Christ.” 
Peace, Intemperance, the Relation between 
Capital and Labor, the Prevention of Poverty, 
and the Reformation of Criminals were 
among thesubjects suggested. Mr. Heywood, 
who had retired from preaching somewhat 
earlier, died in 1905, four years after the 
golden wedding. Mrs. Heywood, cheered 
by the love of children and grandchildren 
and devoted friends, is happy in her sacred 
memories and in looking forward to reunion 
with her “dear ascended ones.” 


ATHOL, Mass.—Second Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Clarence L. Ball: At the annual meet- 
ing of the society recently held, the report of 
W. G. Avery, treasurer, showed receipts 
during the year of $2,174.24. All bills have 
been paid, and a balance of $271.63 remains 
on hand. ‘The report of Mrs. Lina Tyler, 
treasurer of the Women’s Alliance, shows 
that $694.17 has been paid out during the 


year, and that there is still a balance of 
$460.14. 
FRANCESTOWN, N.H.—Union Congrega- 


tional Society, Rev. H. R. Hubbard: Since 
the opening of this church again for regular 
meetings, the interest has been good, and the 
number of attendants and helpers is as 
large as at any time in recent years, if not 
larger. The former pastor, returning to the 
place to take up the work again, finds the 
most hearty response to his efforts, and the 
same happy conditions which existed during 
his former stay here are now in evidence, 
with a promise of decided growth. New 
faces greet him in the Sunday congregations, 
among them many children, making the 
Sunday-school a strong one. On Tuesday, 
January 26, a Forward Movement meeting 
was held. Rev. H. C. McDougall, secretary 
of the New Hampshire Unitarian Association, 
and Rey. J. H. Applebee of Attleboro, Mass., 
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were the speakers. The meeting was at 
2.30 P.M., and was followed by a supper and 
social gathering in the evening. The visit 
of these brethren, with their stirring ad- 
dresses and cordial greetings, was an inspira- 
tion and help to this old church on the hill, 
which tries to uphold the liberal banner in 
this part of the State. 


Irgaca, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. C. W. Heizer: Something perhaps 
unique is going on in Ithaca this winter under 
the direction of Mr. Heizer. It illustrates 
how all sorts of forces may be utilized if 
we are only alert to the passing opportunity. 
Early in the winter the better element among 
the saloon proprietors organized themselves 
into what they called ‘‘The Law and Order 
League.”’ Their object was to put the ‘lid 
on,’’ as they say, or shut up all the saloons 
in the city on Sunday. Some time ago they 
asked Mr. Heizer to attend one of their meet- 
ings Sunday afternoon and speak to them. 
He was not slow to accept the invitation, 


HOUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 


Keep a can inthekitchen, another 
one upstairs, and then when things 
begin to rattle, and screech and 
sing—put a drop on the bearings. 
Household Lubricant is especially 
prepared for home use. Will not 
gum, corrode 
or injure the 
most delicate 
bearing. Use 
it wherever a 
lubricant is 
needed. Saves 
wear and tear. 
Prevents rust. 


IN THE 
HANDY CAN 
IN 
4 02. AND 
8 OZ. SIZES 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


The Problem Solved 
No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 
60 lbs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 4} = 
Let our Engineers figureout your needs 


Lunt-MossCo. 43S, MarketSt. Boston 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston, 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or perm 
eeu, permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in 
with - central ee P 
pplications solicited from fam lies within f 
Lar vier — yee ie a to board or ‘heoe at chase 
itional donations an t 
meet increasing demands. an SS a 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec'y Wm.'H. Slocum, 7'reas, 
Parker B. Field. Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., anam 


private families in close relations 
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and gave them a straightforward, uncom- 
promising talk about the saloon, commend- 
ing their organization, but telling them that 
he believed the saloon business was doomed 
and would be tolerated by public sentiment 
only if they lived up absolutely to the law 
so that the community might suffer the 
least possible harm. After his talk he inti- 
mated to the president of the league that 
it would be a good thing for them to open 
one of the theatres Sunday evening for the 
people. They took up the suggestion at 
once, and asked him to open the Star The- 
atre, agreeing to pay the expenses for a 
month and try the experiment. He at 
once arranged a programme with no other 
motive than to give the people a pleasant 
and profitable evening. The first part of this 
programme consists of a twenty-minute talk, 
by Mr. Heizer, on some practical subject, 
such as health, happiness, kindness, con- 
science. The second part is made up of 
music, vocal and instrumental, and recita- 
tions. For the third part he always provides 
an illustrated talk on travel, nature study, 
ete., by some one connected with Cornell 
University. The whole programme is ar- 
ranged with the greatest ease, and lasts 
from an hour and a half to two hours. Every 
single evening the theatre has been crowded 
to its full capacity, and often people are 
turned away from the doors. Mr. Heizer 
announced at the outset that people who 
had church privileges open to them would 
not be welcome, and for the most part such 
people have stayed away. An unexpected 
feature is the attendance of children. It 
is not uncommon to have one hundred and 
fifty children present, and one evening Mr, 
Heizer announced that he would like to give 
a place on the programme occasionally to 
the children. He invited all the little folk 
who were willing to “speak a piece’ to 
come to his study the next day after school, 
Eighteen little boys and girls came, and out 
of these he was able to make up a delightful 
programme of songs and recitations which 
lasted about thirty minutes. So entirely 
successful has the enterprise been that after 
the first month interested citizens came for- 
ward and are now guaranteeing the ex- 
pense. As was to be expected, a good deal 
of criticism was made at first by the stricter 
church people, and the unreligious character 
of the enterprise was commented upon ad- 
versely; but now there is hardly a word of 
criticism to be heard, and every one acknowl- 
edges that just to make people happy for 
an evening is worth while. Mr. Heizer says 
the most interesting outcome from the ex- 
periment is the discovery of unutilized abil- 
ity in such a community as this university 
town. Every day he has people come for- 
ward and offer their services: people who 
would not think of offering what they can 
do to a church for a Sunday evening service 
will not hesitate a moment to come to the 
theatre. Surely, if this is not religious work, 
it is a very close approach to it; and, if 
more effort were made by the churches just 
to make people happy in wholesome ways 
and to let all the people share the many 
pleasures we have in such abundance, it 
might help to overcome some of the preju- 
dice the unchurched feel. There is a cry 
of relief when a Sunday audience finds it is 
not to be ‘‘preached at”; and yet, as has 
been demonstrated, here the most vital 


things can be said and listened to with the 
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closest attention if we are only willing to 
be unconventional and go out where the 
people are. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. John W. Day: The following items of 
information contained in the report of Mrs. 
Henry W. Eliot, secretary of the Mission Free 
School, were not included in the article 
printed in the Register of January 28. A 
maximum has. now been reached in the num- 
ber of inmates which cannot be exceeded 
with the present accommodations, and should 
not be were it possible. The daily average 
is 49. Forty-five inmates are considered 
the normal limit; but the number varies 
from day to day, and this makes it possible 
to receive emergency cases to the number of 
sixty. Even with so elastic a limit we have 
been obliged this summer and fall to refuse 
immediate admission to some who have 
applied. The Mission Free School ranks 
high in public estimation, and seldom lacks 
its full complement of inmates. Of the 504 
children removed, 57 were sent to other in- 
stitutions. Six children were placed on trial 
for a home, and for 18, positions were secured 
enabling them to earn support. The school 
has neither the pecuniary means nor the 
agencies for placing children in homes out- 
side the city, and exercising a proper sur- 
veillance over them. The ‘‘placing out,”’ 
therefore, is largely left to institutions better 
equipped for the purpose and with pure 
social problems. Children of school age have 
as usual this year received careful instruc- 
tions in the common branches of education, 
and in addition 318 lessons were given in 
Domestic Economy and Manual ‘Training. 
The daily school average was 30. On account 
of the large amount of outside work required 
of the matron in investigating and properly 
disposing of children in the Mission Home, 
and also because of the good accomplished 
through her attendance at sessions of the 
Juvenile Court, it was decided in the fall to 
raise a special fund of three hundred dol- 
lars, and employ a _ housekeeper. This 
amount has been nearly all subscribed. 
When the Juvenile Court in its early days 
was struggling for existence, the Mission 
Home, to the limit of its capacity, threw 
open its door wide to neglected children, and 
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became an essential factor in the proper dis- 
posal of court cases. The additional cost 
of maintenance was small, and we have, 
through our connection with the court, 
greatly enlarged our sphere of influence and 
usefulness. 


Personals. 


Rev. W. C, Adams of Cambridge has 
accepted a call from the First Unitarian 
Church of Dover, N.H., in conjunction with 
the Church of the Unity at Rochester, and 
will begin his work the first Sunday in 
March. 


Rev. W. S. Barnes, pastor of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, is to receive the 
degree of LL.D. from McGill University. 
The honor is all the greater on account of the 
well-known discrimination of the university 
in conferring it. It is significant to note that 
Rey. Dr. Cordner, who occupied the same 
pulpit from 1842 until 1880, was similarly 
honored by McGill University. Mr. Barnes 
succeeded Dr. Cordner in 1880, these being 
the only two pastors the Church of the 
Messiah has had since its organization. 


The Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association will hold its second 
annual reunion at the South Congregational 
Church, Exeter and Newbury Streets, Boston, 
February 22, Reception by the officers at 
12M, Dinner at 1 P.M. 

Music by the Westland Ladies’ Quartette. 
Rev. George H. Badger of New York will 
serve as toastmaster. Responses by Dr. 
8. M. Crothers, Dr. Philip 5. Moxom, Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, Rey. Edward 
Cummings, Rev, Harold Arnold, Mr, Carl 
Wetherell, Mr. William R. Greeley, Mrs. E. 
A, Fifield, Rev. William I, Lawrance, and 
others, 

Tickets 75 cents, to be procured of Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


TO CHURCH MUSIC 
COMMITTEES. 
Mr. Frederick W. Wodell, Conductor People’s Choral 
Union (400 voices), is open to engagement as choir 


director and soloist. Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston. Lessons in singing. 
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The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you Knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what thename, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 

Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. 


machines for business, light 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Now what shall we name the baby?’ 
inquired the professor’s wife. ‘‘Why, this 
species has been named!” answered the 
professor, in astonishment. ‘‘This is a 
primate mammal, Homo sapiens,’’—Pick- 
Me-Up. 


Having been introduced to the venerable 
chancellor, the beautiful maiden looked at 
him curiously for a moment, and then, just 
to start the conversation in the right direc- 
tion, asked, ‘‘Don’t you find it awfully 
trying to have to chancel when you don’t 
feel like it?”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, the great scientist, learned 
to play golf at St. Andrew’s thirty years ago. 
His teacher was Prof. Tait. ‘‘You don’t 
play golf with your muscles,” Prof. Tait 
said to him one day. ‘‘You play with your 
morals.” ‘But I hope,’’ said Sir Oliver, with 
a hasty glance round, “‘that no one will con- 
sider my morals as bad as my golf.” 


A woman, born and bred in Vancouver, 
recently visited in New York. “It must be 
wonderful to have lived and grown up in 
such a place,” said a New Yorker, who had 
travelled round the world. ‘‘Why, I don’t 
know,” said the native of Vancouver, with- 


out enthusiasm. ‘‘We’ve just got the 
mountains and the sea—that’s all.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


The late Senator Ingalls of Kansas was 
noted for his ready retorts and epigrams, 
which were not always devoid of sting and 
smart to those to whom they were addressed. 
It is related that once, when engaged in a 
controversy with a senator from Delaware, 
he evaded the real question by saying: “I 
thank the senator from that great State 
which has three counties at low tide and two 
counties at high tide.” 


“Doin’ any good?” asked the curious 
individual on the bridge. ‘“‘Any good?” 
answered the fisherman, in-the creek below. 
“‘Why, I caught forty bass out o’ here yester- 
day.” “Say, do you know who I am?” 
asked the man on the bridge. ‘The fisherman 
teplied that he did not. ‘Well, I am the 
county fish and game warden,”’ The angler, 
after a moment’s thought, exclaimed, ‘‘Say, 
do you know who Iam?” ‘No,’ the officer 
replied. ‘Well, I’m the biggest liar in 
Eastern Indiana,’ said the crafty angler, 
with a grin,— Recreation, 


The New York Times tells of a young 
married man who hates to be “fussed over.” 
When he sprained his ankle lately his wife, 
after enduring his stifled groans and exclama- 
tions, determined, in spite of his remon- 
strances, to try all the remedies she had ever 
heard of for a sprain. After long massage 
and bandaging, she arose triumphant with 
the remark, ‘‘There, doesn’t the foot feel 
better?’”? From behind the paper which her 
husband had been reading during the opera- 
tion came back, “I presume it. would if it 
shad happened to be the right one.” 


Emerson Hough is very fond of outdoor 
life, and many is the good story which he tells 
around the campfire at night. While camp- 
ing out in the Adirondacks with a party of 
friends, the conversation turned on echoes 
and how easily they might be heard. Many 
good stories were told, but the following 
statement by Mr. Hough was acknowledged 
the best. ‘‘Out in the Rocky mountains 
it takes eight hours to hear the echo of your 
voice, When I camp out there and just 
before I pull the blanket around me for the 
night, I shout out, ‘Time to get-up!’ and— 
do you believe it?—the echo wakes me next 
morning !” 
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Educational. 
The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gacz, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principat. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1909-10 two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $500 each are offered to graduates of 
Theological Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellow- 
ships are designed to encourage ad vanced theologi- 
cal work of @ high order. Applications accom- 
panied by testimonials and specimens of work must 
be made defore Afri \st, 1909, on blank to be ob- 
tained of the Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A BOOK OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION = 


A full record of the proceedings, addresses, and papers 
of the recent International Congress of Religious Liberals 
in Boston, September 22-27, 1907. 


EDITED By 


CHAS. W. WENDTE 


LARGE OCTAVO, 650 PAGES, WITH 55 PORTRAITS 


Price, One Dollar; postage 23 cents additional 


Address : 
CHAS. W. WENDTE, Secretary International Council 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS-AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & C0,, LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS. 4 
: Bicentery, ane savanced, classen, aaa 
eaching. cholarships. new ‘eparato 
Course in FORESTRY. i rh 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


mt aet 7.) Ea 
(The MacDuffie School cits) 
Neue Girls i 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. | 
College Preparatory and General Course. iM 
Music and Art for elementary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful }} 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. } 
Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
|) able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
I} troubles. College certificate privileges, 
} Principals: 
} John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
{ Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 


efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it bythe churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Printers 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


